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Foreword 



Reading and studying literature are eissential to a good public 
school education. Reading broadens students' understanding 
of history. It helps them to define and refine their views of the 
world and the human events around them. It enlarges and 
eniiches their experience with language and the written word. 

English language arts personnel should design a high school 
curriculum which provides activities to increase students' under- 
standing of and appreciation for literature. This guide was deve- 
lo[>ed for curriculum workers, teachers and system-level person- 
nel to help accomplish that task. 

Werner Rogers 

Stale Superintendent of Schools 
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Preface 



This guide, along with the Language Arts Guide S-IZ and the 
Language Usage Guides provides background information 
and a framework for planning, develop^ ig a^^d implementing 
an instructional program in literature. The Literature Guide 
9*12 offers suggestions for instnictton and other information that 
teachers and curriculum workers will find useful. We consider 
this document a beginning point. We expect those who use it 
often to adapt and ampliiy this information to help youngsters 
begin to realize the significance of literature. 

Lucille G. Jordan 

Associate State Superintendent 

Office of Instructional Services 

R. Scott Bradshaw 
Director 

Division of Curriculum Services 
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Literature instruction in high school is best 
approached developmentally. Whether students 
have succeeded in acquiring all the requisite skills 
associated with the able reader, the teacher of 
English language arts must provide for instruc- 
tion in literature. 

Many youngsters come to high school as able 
and comj[>etent readers who can read but do not. 
Om the cither h'>^d, there are high school stu- 
dents who are still grappling with basic reading 



skills,, skills unevenly acquired and poorly con- 
trolled. Then there are those students who can 
and do read, but much of their reading is seif* 
iKponsored and unguided. School-sponsored read- 
ing for this final group is at times seen as an 
intrusion on self-sponsored reading time. 

The approach suggested in this guide is devel- 
opmental. It follows the models used in the 
Language Arts Guide 9-12 and (to some de- 
gree) in the Language Usage Guide. 
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Philosophy 



Literature 

Literature is the verbal expression of the 
human imagination and one of the piimary 
ways a culture transmits itself. Reading and 
studying literature adds a special dimension 
to students' lives by broadening their insights; 
allowing them to experience vicariously places, 
people and events otherwise unavailable to 
them while adding delight and wonder to their 
daily lives. 

Through their study and enjoyment of literature, 
students should 

• realize the import«^ .re of literature as a mir- 
ror of human experience, reflecting human 
motives, conflicts and values. 



• be able to identify with fictional characters 
in human situations as a means of relating 
to others; gam insights from involvement 
with fiterature. 

• become awa of important writers represent- 
ing diverse backgrounds and traditions in 
literature. 

• become familiar with masterpieces of 
literature, both past and present. 

• develop effective ways of talking and writing 
about varied forms of literature. 

• ex|>erience literature as a way to appreciate 
the rhythms and beauty of the language. 

• develop .labits of reading that carry over 
into adult life. 
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Concepts and SkiHs 



The learner will 

• read from a variety of materials, recognize 
and demonstrate an understanding that 
literature has a variety of purposes — 
artistic expression; recording events, ideas 
and values of diverse societies and cul* 
tures (past through present); entertainment 
and diversion; extension of individual 
knowledge and experience; comparing 
values, beliefs and behavior. 

• recognize and demonstrate an understanding 
that indii/idual reactions to and perceptions 
of literatmre are afltected by many factors such 
as attitudes, experiences, maturity and 
knowledge. 

• demonstrate an understanding that litera- 
ture has a variety of external structures, e.g., 
poetry, prose, fiction, nonaction and drama. 

• recognize the complexity of the individuals 
and situations depicted in literature. 



• recognize that critical reading requires 
reader involvement and interaction with the 
material being read. 

• develop critical rea^iing skills. 

• recognize the impo.t;»nre of making infer- 
ences and drawing conclusions in reading 
literature. 

• demonstrate the understanding that literature 
can he read and compared from several per- 
spectives, e.g., genre, theme, chronology and 
nationality. 

• recognize that literary works can take a num- 
ber of forms, e.g., fables, myths, fantasy, 
short story, novel, essay. 

• recognize and understand the various recur- 
ring features of each literary type. 

• make individual, personal determinations of 
worth, desirability and acceptability of vari- 
ous pieces of literature. 



Steps for Developing a Secondary 
School Curriculum 



Task Responsibility of 

L Formulate curriculum committee Curriculum leaders, 

composed of the following members. 

• Local curriculum director 

• Local supervisor or designated 
curriculum leader 

• Representatives from teachers in 
elementary* middle and secondary schools 

• Media specialist 

• Representatives from other curriculum 
areas (to be called on as needs arise) 

• Guidance counselor (to be involved 
periodically). 

2. DcvcSop goats of learning. Curriculum committee 

• Study general and specific goals of local and 
state education agencies and state and national 
professional organizations. 

• Study (or formulate) philosophy of school 
system regarding general education. 

• Consider local students' present and future 
needs. 

3. Review state and local high school Curriculum committee 
graduation requirements and statewide criterion- 
referenced test objectives. 

4. Study materials and provide sufficient Subcommittees of curriculum committee 
time to discuss findings regarding the following 

questions. 

• How do students acquire skills or concepts? 

• What are students' present 

attitudes toward school? What changes in 
attitudes and appreciations do you wish a 
modified program to attain? 

• Are there specific needs for your community? 
Are there particular needs in careers 
typically pursued by your students? 

• Do current courses include sufficient 
opportunities for problem solving and 
evaluation of problem solving? 

• What strategies of teaching should be 
employed? Are a variety of strategies 
used in teaching each course? 

• What major topics should be addressed 
in the curriculum? Where should these 
be addr^sed? 

10 
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Task 



Responsibility of 



Note: Keep notem on readingm to help in 
writing courser, e9pecialfy 
activities and rtfereneem. These 
findings should provide a framework 
»ithin which the curriculum can be 
buih. 

5. Develop student objectives for educa- 
tion and indicate those essential skills expected 
of graduating seniors, whether they enter the 
world of work or postsecondary schools. 

6. Review existing curriculum to find out 

if essential skills are included in appropriate 
courses. Indicate those missing from the 
curriculum. 

7. Review existing curriculum in terms 

of stated goals* objectives and local student 
needs. Indicate inconsistencies. 

8. List courses to fulfill needs of local 
students. Some may be mini-courses linked 
together for one quarter, one semester or one 
year, according to school size and organization. 

9. Write tentative course plans using 
information and writings jrom previous 
steps. Plans should include the following. 

• ntle — succinctly reflecting nature of thz course 

• Course description — a brief narrative to be 
included in course catalog 

• Course objectives— each containing condition, 
task level of acceptability and each keyed to 
student competency(ies) required for graduation 

• Course content — an outline of topics 

• Instructional ac^vities— relating 
to objectives 

• Procedures for evaluating courses — 
represt^nting methods of assessing 
students* achievements of objectives 

• Resources — including print and nonprint 
media, eqidpment and human resources 
helpful in adiieving student objectives 

10. Review tentative course offerings and 
respond to the following questions. 

• Have appropriate offerings been provided for 
all levels of students? 

• Can appropriate courses be schedul«^d each 
quarter or semester for all students? 

• Have courses been identified which match 
minimum requirements for graduation? Do 



Curriculum committee and consultant(s) 



Curriculum committee 



Curriculum committees 



SuU:ommittees and the committee of the 
whole of the curriculum committee 



Subcommittee 



Subcommittees and the committee of the 
whole, teachers and consultant(s) 
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Task 



Responsibility of 



these courses include the competencies 
required for graduation? 

• Are courses planned to allow for as much 
flexibility in scheduling as possible? 

• Are course objectives stated so that evaluation 
of student attainment can be measured? 

• Do the courses provide opportunities for a 
variety of strategies including discovery 
approach, small group or individual 
activities, observation, exploration, 
investigation, inquiry, organization of 
ideas, organization of data, applications 
to other disciplines, reinforcement? 

• How can the^ level of student involvement be 
increased? 

• Are student activities appropriate with respect 
to needs, abilities and interests? 

• Based on present inventory are all needed 
materials on hand? If not, list missing 
materials and rank them from most to 
least needed. 

11. Revise the tentative courses on the 
basis of responses to task 10 above. 

12. Develop a plan to field test the 
program. 

13. Select schools and teachers to field* 
test the program. 

14. Field test the program; keep notes 
regarding changes needed in the program. 

15. Review/revise curriculum; use questions 

in previous steps to develop plan for review/ 
revision. 

16. Plan for evaluation of curriculum. 

17. Formulate and implement staff development 
ment plan. 

18. Implement the curriculum plan. 

19. Evaluate the curriculum each year. 

20. Review findings of the evaluation each 
year and plan revisions where needed. 



Subcommittees 



Subcommittee 



Administrators, curriculum leader 



Designated personnel 



Curriculum committee 



Subcommittee 

Subcommitte, curriculum leader, 
appropriate administrators and all staff 

Appropriate administrators and staff 

Appropriate administr^itors, curriculum 
leader and designated staff members 

Designated personnel 
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Model for Teaching 
Literature 



Three phases of instructional methodology are 
suggested for implementing a developmental 
approach to literature. These phases are Fluency, 
Control and Precision. The amount of time and 
intensity associated with each phase is deter- 
mined more by the students' abilities and intellec- 
tual growth rates than by the school calendar or 
quarter/semester programs. Junctures between 
phases are uneven and not clearly delineated 
since the entire model describes a process of 
development across a range of performance as 
opposed to the achievement of clearly marked 
goals or points. Students' development as con- 
sumers of literature must be viewed organically; 
grouth is uneven from student to student and 
uneven within the same student across time. 

Fluency 

Fluency is best characterized as a period of 
responsiveness and support on the part of the 
teacher. There is less concern with teaching tra- 
ditional literary elements and structures in this 
phase and more concern with creating a positive 
response to literature within the students. In other 
words, creating an atmosphere of least pressure 
in which to nurture a love of literature within the 
student. 

Control 

Control is that part of instruction more tradition- 
ally seen and recognized as high school literature. 



In the control phase, all the various literary 
elements, structures and patterns come into play 
not as a part of instruction but as tools for willing 
readers to further their reading and to become 
more efficient, adept readers. Control is built upon 
a base of a comfortable, fluent reader. 



Precision 

Precision is that phase of instruction where rigor 
and intensity in literary interpretation becomes 
the students primary concern and activity. The 
teacher's role in this phase is less direct. The 
teacher plans interactions, directs discussions and 
participates as a colleague; but primary responsi- 
bility rests with the student, not with the teacher. 



The chart that follows suggests student and 
teacher behaviors appropriate to each phase of 
development. Grade level designations are not 
included because growth and development is indi- 
vidual and rests as much on ability and past expe- 
rience as it does on teacher determination or 
expectation. However, as a benchmark only and 
a risky one at that, fluency might be seen as a 
9th grade phase, control as a 10th and ea Jy 
11th grade phase and precision as a late 11th 
and 12th grade phase. 
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Stadent 



Flaency 



Teacher 



engages in broad reading 
engages in self-sponsored reading 
has unlimited rejection rights 
provides personal responses 
grows aware of potential literature 
experiences literature 

talks about the reading process and the experience of 
reading 

shares (highlights) passages, portions, excerpts 
evaluates writers and writing (critic's comer) 
responds to the experience of peers 
connects reading to personal experience 
probes 
clarifies 

talks about reading changes as experienced 
reads aloud 



» assures acceptance 

• provides comfortable surroundings 

• provides in*class time for reading 

• participates in reading 

• models reading behavior 

• arranges meetings for students 
with writers 

• reads aloud 

• offers limitless options 

• builds a community for reading 

• listens to student read 

• attends to the reading of students 

• demystifies reading 

• makes access points to reading 

• allots time in class to read 
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Control 



Student 

recognizes patterns in reading 
recognizes preferences in reading 
suggests similar works to be read 
follows single author through several works 
reads to answer personal que^'tions 
develops critical l;^guage base 

develops responsibility for reading, shares connections to 
other works 

nominates whole-class reading selections 



Teacher 

• recommends selections based upon 
student's prior experiences 

• capitalizes on student's growing recognitions 

• nominates/recommends works 

• introduces new works from teacher's 
own reading and reviews 

• encourages/fosters divergent views 
of the same work(s) among students 

• builds cluster bibliographies 

• selects work for student reviews and 
recommendations 

• connects works and ideas 

• builds/provides opportunity for 
students' becoming the expert 

• models critical language and 
vocabulary 

• creates opportunities for students to 
apply critical vocabulary 

• adds structure to critic's corner 
through discussion guides, 
questions, etc. 

• assigns whole-class readings of 
single works 
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Precision 

Student 

• volunteers/brings critical materials, resources, essays, etc. 

• considers/adopts/experiences/tries various critical 
approaches to literature 

• reports powerful (vivid) involvement with reading 
materials; (imagination and intellect propel student's mind 
to near physical and psychological reality of writer's world) 

• discusses works from various critical postures 

• discusses the appropriateness and effectiveness of various 
critical theories in evaluating work(s) 

• develops (demonstrates) an interest in the class 

• responds to literature in mixed forms 

• probes writer's mind 

• probes writer's technique 

• experiments with writing within structu&al, cultural, 
technical, stylistic constraints; read and experience ideas 
and concepts across literary forms 

• experiences literature through a variety of forms 

• expands response to and evaluation of literature through 
mixed formats and different media 

• recognizes social contexts of works as significant 
elements 

• advances own theories and critical postures 

• evaluates works using varying/differing critical value 
systems 

• practices willing suspension of disbelief (engages) 

• articulates consistent, personal, critical approach 

• shares/exchanges critical values with colleagues 

• probes rationale behind critical postures 

• reads work within and across time, cultures, nationalities 
and values systems 

• consider interrelationship between and among ideas, 
techniques, philosophy, technologies, religions and 
literature. 



Teacher 

moves classroom environment to 
symposium or seminar structure 

lends support (referees) 

evaluates student performance 
using adult standards 
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Traditional Scliool 



Literature 



Introduction 



As the forces which shape our ideas ebout 
and att^udes toward teaching grow and wane, 
so change the materials we use in our classes. 
In the 1950s and early 1960s English teachers 
chose "real literature" to teach primarily 
because English teachers were English majors. 
Teachers taught what they were taught. Then 
during the late sixties and early seventies, we 
began the quest for relevance. Somewhere we 
decided that traditional school literature was no 
longer relevant: it did not deal with the reali- 
ties of our students' lives nor did it ri^flect their 
interests. To remedy this problem, we grad- 
ually lessened the emphasis on traditional 
school literature and placed more emphasis on 
adolescent fiction or high-interest, easy-reading 
literature. However, both types of literature 
have definite places in English curricula; one 
type should not replace the other. 

Traditional school literature is not simple to 
define. Here the term means the study of 
literary genres — the short story, non- 
fiction, play} and novels. In many cases the 
works studied w^ithin these genres are consid- 
ered classics, or works which have survived long 
periods of time. However, we should not limit 
our definition to include only works by writers 
who have been dead for a hundred or so years. 
Works by more recent writers are certainly 
worthy of our consideration if we take into 
account the writer's purpose, style and the qual- 
ity of the work. 

Furthermore, let us not assume that traditional 
school literature should be reserved only for 
those students placed in advanced classes. 
Other students are certainly capable of reading, 
understanding and appreciating this type of 
literature. Often 1 ;e average student is pleased 
to read and study a classic he or she has 
heard about but never read. If the selected work 
offers that student a challenge and makes him 
or her think, so much ihe better. 



Rationale 

Literature brings to us an understanding of dif- 
ferent time periods and different cultures in a 
way perhaps more vivid than simply studying 
history. It reflects the values of our culture and 
other cultures, thereby increasing our under- 
standing of ourselves and others. There is some- 
thing constant about humanity. No matter the 
time period, most students can find charac- 
ters who remind them of themselves or people 
they know and situations which remind them 
of their own lives. Therefore, the connection 
between traditional literature and students' 
experiential backgrounds is valuable because it 
helps them to see beyond themselves. 

Another purpose for the study of literature is to 
introduce students to new ideas, which will 
cause them to think. The acceptance or rejec- 
tion of a new idea is not of primary importance, 
but the thinking process in which students en- 
gage is. Students should strive to understand 
ideas and evaluate them. Understanding why 
they agree or disagree with ideas is the impor- 
tant concern. Often when confronted with a 
new idea with which they initially disagree, stu- 
dents will say simply, "That's stupid." The 
teacher's role then becomes one of mediator 
between the idea and the student. Teachers 
should defend neither the Idea nor the students, 
but ask students why they think the idea is 
stupid. After engaging in a thorough discussion, 
students may still think the idea is stupid (per- 
haps they will use another term then), but at 
least they should know why they consider it so. 

Aside from promoting the thought process, lit- 
erature has value in itself. Some things are 
worth knowing simply because they exist. In Palm 
Sundai^, Kurt Vonnegut writes 

"Shakespeare's Hamlet Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, Leonardo's Mona Lisa, 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, Mark Twain's 
Huckleberry Finn— the Great Wall of 
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China, the Leaning Tower of Pisa, the 
Sphinx. These few works of art used to be 
enormous monuments in the minds of pub- 
lic school graduates in every comer of this 
country. They have now been drowned in 
our minds, like Atlantis, if you will, by the 
latest sensations on television and radio, 
and in our motion picture palaces, and 
People magazine.'' 

While this assessment may be somewhat 
bleak, therein lies some truth. Shortly after hav- 
ing read and studied Franz Kafka's The Meta- 
mofphosts, an excited student came to tell his 
teacher that on the "MASH" reruns, Hawkeye 
had explained to a visitor to the Swamp that 
the gigantic cockroach crawling along the floor 
was a pet: they had named it Col. Kafka. 
Another student had watched "General 
Hospital" and understood an allusion about the 
omnipresent Big Brother from 1984. There 
are other examples of students' understanding 
such literary aUusions which they would have 
missed had it not been for the study of tradi- 
tional school literature. Obviously, understand- 
ing these allusions did not make these televi- 
sion programs any more valuable; but the 
students were pleased to make connections 
which added to their enjoyment; and they 
were pleased that they had understood what 
some others had not. 

Finally, to address the plea for something con- 
temporary and relevant, let us examine a state- 
ment from Guide to World Literature (Warren 
Carrier, editor). 

"Give me something contemporary, some- 
thing relevant to my life!" is the cry of 
students, yet, Murasaki, the eleventh cen- 
tury Japanese novelist* is applauded in 
critical circles for his "modernity." Writers 
of the past can be our contemporaries, 
for in literature the past is always in the 
present as well as a part of history. And 
Murasaki's Shining Prince can be our com- 
panion in the twentieth century as he 
was to the Japanese in the eleventh 
century. Literture* in brief, frees us from a 
linear view of time, suggesting as it does 
other concepts of time — that all exists 
simultaneously or that time is cs'clical." 

Method 

Secondary school literature anthologies con- 
tain primarily traditional school literature 



afthough recent editions have gone beyond that 
limit to woo reluctant readers and to intro- 
duce students to more modem and lesser-known 
writers. The grade level may fairly well dictate 
the types of literature taught in that grade, but 
teachers can introduce pieces of literature not 
included in the anthology provided they are not 
bound by inflexible curriculum guides. 

Literature anthologies, regardless of publisher, 
tend to follow a pattem for each grade level. 
The ninth grade anthology typically begins a 
short story unit with stories grouped to empha- 
size elements of the short story — plot, character, 
pofnt of view, setting and theme. While 
these stories are usually well-suited to teach a 
particular element, teachers should not be lim- 
ited to class discussions of only the plot. 
"The Most Dangerous Game," for example, is 
well-suited to teaching the elements of plot, 
but the story also has a theme worthy of 
discussion. 

Usually following the short story unit is a non- 
fiction unit often composed of essays, biography 
and autobiography. If teachers are pressed for 
time, as is often the case, they skip this unit. 
However, selections firom this unit are worth 
considering since essays are excellent sources of 
ideas and thought for discussion and biogra- 
phies and autobiographies provide insight into 
the lives of extraordinary people about whom 
students usually know little. 

After the nonflction unit, there is usually a 
rather long poetry unit which follows the same 
organizational pattem as the short story unit. 
Poems are grouped to teach the elements of 
poetry — ^imagery, structure, tone, figMrative 
language, theme and types of poetry (lyric, 
narrative and dramatic). Again, these categories 
may be helpful in teaching a poetic element, 
but any poem grouped under imagery, for 
example, probably has tone as well. To limit the 
discussion of a poem to one poetic element is 
to limit the meaning of the poem. 

Other traditional units in ninth grade antholo- 
gies are commonly plays (at least one of which 
is a Shakespeare play — usually Romeo and 
Juliet), mythology and a novel. Most antholo- 
gies also include writing activities in each 
unit. Some of these activities are quite good and 
worth considering, since writing is a useful 
method to involve students with literature. Also 
included within the units are discussions of lit- 
erary terms and techniques as well as vocabu- 
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lary and language activities. Teaching vocabu- 
lary within the context of literature works and 
is a good method for helping to increase their 
store of words. 

Tenth grade anthologies tend to follow the 
same organizational patterns as ninth grade 
anthologies with emphasis on genres, elements 
of literary works, literary terms, vocabulary and 
writing. More complex terms may be 
introduced, but basically there is little difference 
except for the literary selections. 

Eleventh and twelfth grade anthologies are usu- 
ally chronological and historical in format. 
They trace the development of American and 
English literature from its origins to what is 
called modern American or English literature. 
Until the modem period, the various genres 
are intermixed; however, in each case modern 
literature is organized by genre. These 
anthologies, like the others, include literary 
terms, vocabulary and writing sections, which 
should not be ignored. 

While the traditional organization of secondary 
school literature anthologies may be logical 
in that it provides a scope and sequence for 
building students' skills necessary to under- 
stand and appreciate literature fully, there are 
a few anthologies which are organized 
differently. Some, for example, are organized 
thematically. Frequently teachers' manuals for 
anthologies organized by genre provide a 
scheme for teaching thematically from the 
anthology. Even without such help, teachers 
may decide to organize their courses themati- 
cally although the task demands a fair amount 
of time and careful planning. 

The thematic approach offers students and 
teachers the opportunity to consider different 
points of view on a given theme. It also pro- 
vides an opportunity for developing an aware- 
ness of and concern for human values, some of 
which endure and some of which change. There 
is an almost endless number of themes, for 
example, war, death, love, injustice, achieving 
adulthood, alienation and isolation. One advan- 
tage of the thematic approach is that the pieces 
of literature are not limited to one genre or to 
one historical period. By using difiierent genres 
uith a common theme, students are able to com- 
pare different genres and to consider why one 
genre may be more suitable for a particular 
idea or emotion than another. Furthermore, by 



studying pieces from different historical periods, 
students have the opportunity to consider values 
which have endured and those which have 
changed. 

Teaching literature does not exclude discussion 
of the characteristics of the various genre. In- 
deed, these discussions should be ongoing 
because they provide opportunities for students to 
develop an appreciation for and understanding 
of the various genres. 

Regardless of the organizational approach, 
the literature anthology is only the base of the 
schoo! literature program. Teachers may 
choose to introduce other pieces of literature not 
included in the anthology. This practice should 
be encouraged if it helps to develop a theme cr 
presents another aspect of the theme. 
Teachers might also consider using music to 
help develop a theme. Contemporary music 
has themes which relate to the ideas in poems, 
short stories or plays; and using music helps 
to make students more critically aware of their 
everyday experiences. Novels not included in 
the anthology may be chosen by theme or his- 
torical period. A good classroom library of 
paperbacks is helpful in encouraging students to 
read. Additionally, films are useful for review- 
ing a piece of literature or for promoting inter- 
est in reading. Teachers may show a film adap- 
tation of a short story, play or novel and ask 
students to compare the print material with 
the film. Which do students like better and why? 
Did the film change the story? If so, how? 
Was the change for the better? Why or why not? 
Furthermore, teachers may use fiilmstrips or 
slides about literary works, authors or time 
periods. The information in these presentations 
can be helpful for students as they read. 

Whether the thematic, generic or historical ap- 
proach is used may well be a matter of teacher 
preference. The more im|>ortant points to con- 
sider are that students' experiences with litera- 
ture be positive, that students develop critical 
thinking skills and that they develop their aes- 
thetic and emotional sympalhies. One way to 
bring about these desired results is through the 
use of whole-class discussion where students 
are free to discuss their ideas and reactions. The 
following is a paraphrased list of suggestions 
from The English Teacher*8 Handbook by Ste- 
phen N. Judy and Susan J. Judy. (1) Ask open- 
ended questions. Begin with literal questions 



then move to questions of preference and inter- 
pretation. In the second category of questions, 
students niust explain why they like a char- 
acter, make predictions or relate situations or 
events to their own lives. (2) Follow student 
leads. Students explore the text and their own 
experiences. Students articulate their thoughts 
and refer to passages from the text. (3) Avoid 
the impulse to force systematic discussion. Dis- 
cussions may seem chaotic, but students ere 
engaging in a thinking process to gain insights 
and formulate their own thoughts. (4) Avoid 
teaching literary terminology a priori. Literary 
terminology will probably become important 
as students struggle to express insights. (5) 
Encourage comparisons of literary works. Ask 
students to compare the quality of the literary 
works they are reading. Ask thenr. why one is 
better than the other. (6) Refer to works that 
students have previously read and ask them to 
compare their reactions. Students frequently 
see similarities in themes, plots and characters 
of different works. Encourage discussions about 
how certain works are similar yet different. (8) 
Chat with students about what you are read- 
ing whether it be Time, some modern poetry 
that you really tried to like but could not or 
a mystery novel. 

One more suggestion should be added to this 
list: avoid the great symbol search. While the 
use of symbol \s a technique writers adopt 
to enhance the meaning of their work, it is not 
very often that every character, object and 
event in a work is a symbol. Symbols should 
emerge logically from the story. Symbols rep- 
resent the literal element in the story and, at the 
same time, something beyond that element. 
When students discuss symbols, they should be 
able to show how symbols relate logically to 
the writer*s purpose. It is better that students 
miss some symbols, rather than find too many. 

Summary 

Traditional literature has a place in secondary 
schools for most students. The teacher must 
select pieces of literature for various students, to 
create contexts for literary works and to build 
connections and relationships. Traditional 
school literature provides contexts for ex- 
amining the emergence of values» ideas and 
cultures. It is one of the best tools for helping 
students to develop their critical thinki; 
abilities. 



If teachers do not conduct their classes as min- 
iature college courses in which they are profes- 
sors delivering profound insights through their 
lectures, most students can become involved 
with traditional school literature as well as 
they can with modem adolescent literature. In 
fact, there are some students who more read- 
ily identify with Stephen Dedaulus in A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man than with a char- 
acter from an adolescent novel. Student and 
teacher involvement in reading, thinking, dis- 
cussion and writing makes the study of tradi- 
tional literature interesting and rewarding. 
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Unit Lesson Plan 
(Grade 9) 



The Short Story 



Purpose/Goal 

This unit provides activities which will enable 
students to become more critical readers and 
thinkers. Students will read a variety of short 
stories to involve their minds and feelings. Stu- 
dents will read to develop an understanding of a 
variety of characters and situations. Furthermore, 
they will develop language skills through read- 
ing and writing. 

Objectives 

The student will 

• read and respond to a variety of short sto^ ies. 

• discuss the experiences of fiction characters, 
their motivations and values and analyze 
their problems and possible solutions. 

• define and recognize the elements of the 
short story — plot» point of view, 
characterization, setting and theme. 

• evaluate the quality of a short story. 

• relate short story themes to personal 
experience 

• recogt>ize and disicuss terms and 
techniques, e.g., conflict, irony, theme, 
frame, story, foreshadowing, allusion, 
dialogue and dialect. 

Materials 

Adventures in Reading. Atlanta: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1980. 

Anticipation/reaction guide for selected short 
stories. 

Recorded short stories. 

Selected film adaptations of short stories. 

Procedures 

Plot 

1. Administer anticipation/reaction guide for 
*'The Most Dangerous Game" by Richard 
Connell (Appendix) and discuss responses. 



2. Read "The Most Dangerous Game". 

3. Discuss the plot to include the conflict, 
suspense, foreshadowing and irony. 

4. Sample questions concerning meaning 

a. What two meanings does the title 
have? 

b. What part do chance and circum- 
stance play in the story? 

c. Are the characters believable? Why? 

d. How are Rainsford and ZaroF alake? 
different? 

e. How does the conversation at the 
beginning of the story relate to the 
overall meaning? 

f. Why is the setting of this story important? 

g. Is Zaroff a "bad" person? Explain. 

h. What would you have done if you were 
Rainsford? 

i. Did you like this story? Why? 

5. Administer anticipation/reaction guide and 
discuss responses. 

6. Read "The Lady or the Tiger?" by Frank R. 
Stockton. 

7. Discuss the exposition, plot complications, 
external and internal conflicts, climax, 
resolution, and irony. 

8. Show film adaptation of the story. Discuss 
the film and the short story. 

9. Writing activity: Write an ending to the 
story. 

Character 

1. Devise an anticipation/reaction guide for a 
short story. 

2. Read "The Secret Life of Walter Mitty" by 
James Thurber. 
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3. Group students into small groups. Assign a 
recorder. Have students consider the charac- 
ter of Walter Mitty and dramatic irony. Have 
students discuss the following questions. 

a. Can daydreams help us or be dangerous? 

b. Should we blame other people for our 
inabilities to cope wv h life? 

4. Puf into a class circle: and discuss the same 
questions. 

5. Class discussion topics: direct and indirect 
characterization, dramatic irony and language 
used in the story. 

6. Writing activity: Do you know people like Wal- 
ter Mitty? Write about that person or yourself. 

7. Read "Split Cherry Tree" by Jesse Stuart. 

8. Class discussion questions 

a. Why does Professor Herbert keep Dave 
after class? 

b. Should students be required to pay for 
damage they cause? 

c. What are Dave's father's complaints 
about the school and Professor Herbert? 

d. Would you be worried if your parents 
visited your school? Why? 

9. Discuss conflict, characterization and lan- 
guage levels. 

10. Writing activity: Write about how change has 
affected your life or the life of someone you 
know. 

Point of View 

1. Devise an anticipation/reaction guide for a 
short story. 

2. Before reading "The Cask of Amontillado" 
by Edgar Allan Poe, have a student report on 
catacombs. 

3. Discuss Poe's theory of the short story. 

4. Have students read "The Cask of 
Amontillado" and write a reading journal 
based on these following points. 

a. How do you think Fortunato died? 

b. Does the story remind you of anything? 
What? Why? 

c. Do you like any character in the story? 
Who? Why? 



3. Discuss point of view. 

6. Discuss escapist literature. Refer to "The 
r^ost Dangerous Game" and "The Lady or 
the Tiger?" 

7. Before reading "A Mild Attack of Locusts" 
by Doris Lessing, bring in National Geo- 
graphic pictures of southern Africa. 

8. Read "A Mild Attack of Locusts." 

9. Discuss these questions. 

a. Do we humans magnify our problems, 
then face them and say, "Everything works 
out"? 

b. What contrast in attitudes is revealed in 
this story? Discuss the contrast. 

c. Why is the story told from Margaret's 
point of view? 

10. Discuss figurative language. 

H. Writing activity: How would the story be dif- 
ferent if told from Stephen's or Richard's 
point of view? 

12. Before reading "The Pacing Goose" by 
Jessamyn West, have a student report on 
Quakerism. 

13. Read "The Pacing Goose". 

14. Discuss omniscient point of view. Why is it 
used in this story? 

15. Writing activity: Write a description of a 
season. 

Setting 

I. Read "War" by Jack London. 

2. Discuss the setting in place and time. How 
much time passes in the stoa? What clues 
indicate the setting in time? 

3. Discuss the contrasts in the settings. What 
effects do the contrasts have on the young 
soldier? 

4. Read "Sliding" by Leslie Norris. 

5. Discuss details which clearly emphasize the 
bitterness of winter. Do the details foreshadow 
later events? In what ways is winter like a 
character in this story? 

6. Read "A Summer's Reading" by Bernard 
Malamud. 
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7. Discuss th€ importance of the setting in time 
and place. Does the setting relate to George's 
problem? Is it significant that the story ends 
in the fall? Why? 

8. Writing activity: Write about something youVe 
wanted to accomplish but haven't tried. 

Theme 

1. Devise antidpation/Yeaction guides for 
selected stories. 

2. Read •The Gift of the Magi" by O. Henry. 

3. Discuss the use of irony. 

4. Discuss the theme of the story. What other 
stories in the unit have similar themes? 

5. Discuss allusions. Why is an allusion used in 
this story? 

6. Read 'The Necklace" by Guy de 
Maupassant. 

7. What details in the story help to establish 
the theme? 

8. Make a scale of values for Mathilde. How 
do her values help to establish the theme? 

9. Discuss the necklace as a symbol. 

10. Compare and contrast this story with "The 
Gift of the Magi". 

11. Read "The Fifty-First Dragon" by Heywood 
Broun. 

12. Discuss the setting in time. Point out details 
which indicate that the knight school is pre- 
sented as if it were a present-day school. 

13. What effect does the setting have on the 
story? 

14. Compare Gwaine and George from "A 
Summer's Reading." 

15. Discuss the story as a formula story. 

Evaluation 

1. Which character in which story do you like 
best? Why? 



2. Choose one short story and tell its basic 
elements: point of view, setting, characters, 
conflict and theme. 

3. Explain external and internal conflicts and 
illustrate with y ones from this unit. 

4. Choose a story to rewrite the ending. Why 
would you change the ending? Rewrite the 
ending of the story. 

5. Define first -person point of view, third-person 
point of view and omniscient point of view. In 
which stories were these points of view used? 

6. Define the term theme. Write about the 
themes of at least three stories firom this unit. 

7. Which character in which short story did you 
like least? Why? 

8. What is the best short story in this unit? Why? 

9. Explain how setting is important in at least 
three short stories from this unit. 

Follow Up 

1. Choose one short story or a section of it and 
rewrite it as a stage or radio play. 

2. Write a letter to a character whom you would 
consider a close friend who needs advice about 
a problem or a situation. Give that character 
some good advice. 

3. Write a letter to the writer of a short story you 
particularly like. 

4. Choose a section of a short story to present in 
a readers' theatre. 

5. Select a character and make up an interview 
with him or her. 

6. Select a theme you particularly like and find 
another short story with a similar theme. 
Write about the similarities of the themes. 

7. Pretend you are the editor of a magazine. Write 
a letter to the writer of a short story firom this 
unit and tell him or her why you would or 
would not publish that story. 

8. Write a very short story. 
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Appendix 



"The Moat Dangerous Game" 
Anticipation and Reaction Guide 

Directions 

Before yon read "The Most Dnnaerons Game." complete tiiis snide by pladng a ciiedc l>eside 
any of tiie followiufl statements vitli wliicli yon agree. Use the colnmn labeled "Anticipation." 



• •SB u va u vn 


Rcadton 






□ 


□ 


1. 


Hunted animals understand the fear of death. 


□ 


□ 


2. 


The world is made up of two classes: the hunters and 
the hunted. 


□ 


□ 


3. 


Good hunters become bored with hunting and yearn for 
bigger challenges. 


□ 


□ 


4. 


A man could not hunt another man as he hunts an 
animal. 


□ 


□ 


5. 


Hunting any creature is acceptable as long as the hunted 
is given a sporting chance. 


□ 


□ 


6. 


The hunter enjoys several advantages over the hunted. 


□ 


□ 


7. 


If the hunter becomes the victim of the hunted, his plight 
is justified because of the sport involved. 



File this sheet in your notebook. After studying the story, you will be asked to reconsider these 
statements and mark the "Reaction" column. 
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Unit Lesson Plan 
(Grade 10) 

Poetry 



PmpMe/Goal 

The purpose of this unit is to help students feel 
comfortable with readmg poetiy and to help them 
realize that poetry is not difiFcult and specialized. 
Students mil gain experience in responding to 
images, experiences and ideas in poetry. 
Furthermore, students will gain experience in rec- 
ognizing and discussing the elements of poetry. 

Objectives 

The student will 

• identify the speaker of the poem and deter- 
mine the audience, if possible. 

• paraphrase poems. 

• briefiy state the theme of a poem. 

• define and identify figures of speech. 

• identify and discuss imagery. 

• describe the tone of a poem. 

• scan selected Hnes of a poem. 

• identify examples of sound devices, e.g., 
alliteration, assonance and onomatopoeia. 

• define and identify the following literary 
devices: stanza, metaphor, simile, symbol, 
allusion, irony, paradox, rhyme, rhythm and 
meter, blank verse, free verse and sonnet. 

Materials 

Adventures in Appreciation. Atlanta: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1980. 

Student journals. 

Procedures 

Introduction 

1. Read aloud "Report from a Far Place" by 
William Stafford. 

2. Class discussion 

a. What does the title mean? 

b. Who is tile speaker? 



c. Paraphrase the poem. 

d. What is the theme, or main idea, of the 
poem? 

e. What is the attitude of the poet toward the 
subject (tone)? 

3. Read the poem aloud again. 
Imagery 

1. Read aloud part of "Give Me the Splendid 
Silent Sun" by Walt Whitman, 'The Lake Isle 
of Innisfree" by William Butler Yeats. 
"Reapers" by Jean Toomer, ^'Recuerdo" by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, "To the Thawing 
Wind" by Robert Frost and "Ornamental 
Sketch with Verbs'* by Mary Swenson. 

2. After reading each poem, paraphrase it. 

3. For each selection discuss 

a. who the speaker is, 

b. why the title is important. 

c. the kinds of images in the poem (visual, 
smell, touch, auditory, taste), 

d. what effect the Images have on the poem, 

e. a few of the poetic devices found in the 
poem. 

4. Writing activity: Create a strong written image 
either In prose or poetry. Share your work 
with a consultant. Did your consultant experi- 
ence the image you described? 

Figurative Language 

1. Read aloud "Awtumn" by T. E. Hulme, "The 
Base Stealer" by Robert Francis, ''A Pretty 
Woman" by Simon J. Ortiz and "Snake 
Hunt" by David Wagoner. 

2. After reading each poem, paraphrase it. 

3. Identify and discuss the use of similes in these 
poems. Why are they effective? 

4. Discuss imagery and onomatopoeia. 
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5. Write two or three similes like this one found 
m Creative Writing by Lavonne Mueller and 
Jerry D. Reynolds. 

Like a smaS sjty 

coffee-pot 

sits the squirrel. 

—Humbert Wolfe 

6. Read aloud "Dreams" by Langston Hughes, 
"The Uke" by Ted Hughes, "She Sweeps 
with Many-Colored Brooms" by Emily 
Dickinson, "Big Wind'* by Theodore Roethke 
and "Mirror" by Sylvia Plath. 

7. After reading each poem, paraphrase it. 

8. Define and discuss the use o^ metaphor in 
each poem. What two things does each 
metaphor compare? Discuss the use of 
extended metaphor. What metaphors are 
images? 

9. Discuss the titles of the poems. 

10. Discuss the main ideas or themes. 

11. Writing activity: Write two or three original 
metaphors in your journal like this one from 
Creative Writing by Lavonne Mueller and 
Jerry D. Reynolds. 

Tortoise 

Time-worn 

A walking stone 

He waits for tomorrow 

While pondering the changing world 

Watching 

— Ken Lohmann 

11. Read aloud "The Long Hill" by Sara Teasale, 
"First Lesson'' by Phillip Booth and "A Black 
Man Talks of Reaping Bontemps." 

12. Afiter reading each poem, paraphase it. 

13. Discuss symbolism on a literal and figura* 
tive level. 

14. Discuss the main ideas or themes. 

15. Discuss the allusion in any of these poems. 

Tone 

1. Read aloud "Miss Rosie" by Lucille Clifton, 
"One Perfect Rose** by Dorothy Parker, "A 
Blessing" by James Wright, "Kindly Unhitch 
That Star" by Ogden Nash, "Embassy" by 
W. H. Auden, "To An Athlete Dying Young" 



by A. E. Housman and "Ex-Basketball Player" 
by John Updike. 

2. After reading each poem, paraphrase it. 

3. Define tone and discuss the tone of each poem. 
How does the tone of the poem affect the 
reader? 

4. Who is the speaker? Who is the audience? 

5. Do any of these poems contain symbol? 
imagery? irony? paradox? allusions? 

6. Discuss the main ideas or themes. 
Mntsical Devices 

1. Read aloud "The Tuft of Flowers" by Robert 
Frost, "The Splendor Falls" by Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, "I Years Had Been From Home" 
by Emily Dickinson, "Summer Remembered" 
by Isabella Gardner, "Splinter" by Carl Sand- 
burg and "Fifteen" by William Stafford. 

2. After reading each poem, paraphrase it. 

3. Defining rhyme scheme, stanza forms, sight 
rhyme, onomatopoeia, alleration, assonance, 
repetition and refrain. Discuss the use of these 
devices in poems. How do these musical 
devices contribute to the effect of the poem? 

4. Do the poems contain images? symbols? 
metaphors? similes? 

5. Discuss the main ideas or themes. 

6. Select two or three poems for a choral reading. 
Tape the best ones. 

Rhy€hm and Meter 

1. Read aloud "Sea Fever" by John Masefield, 
"Birches" by Robert Frost and "Calvalry 
Crossing a Ford" by Walt Whitman. 

2. After reading each poem, paraphrase it. 

3. Define rhythm and meter. Scan a few tines of 
some poems and talk about the rhythm. How 
does it affect the reading? 

4. Define free verse and blank verse. How are 
they poetic? 

5. Discuss imagery, speaker, theme and tone. 
Narrative Poetry 

1. Read aloud "Johnny Armstrong", "La Belle 
Dame sans Merci" by John Keats and ''The 
Creation" by James Weldon Johnson. 

2. Alter reading each poem, paraphrase it. 
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3. Define narrative poetry. What elements of the 
short story are presented in these poems? 

4. Discuss imagery, repetition^ characters, liony 
and purpose of poem. 

5. Write a prose description of a character from 
one of these poems. Discuss how the prose 
description differs from that in the poem. 

Dramatic Poetry 

1. Read aloud "The Laboratory" by Robert 
Browning. 

2. Paraphrase the poem. 

3. Define dramatic poetry. Discuss this poem as 
a dramatic poem. 

4. Who is the speaker? the audience? 

5. Discuss the use of irony. 
Lyric Poetiy 

1. Read aloud "A Red, Red Rose" by Robert 
Bums, "Blue Girls" by John Crowe Ransom, 
"Shall I Compare Thee to a Summer's Day" 
by William Shakespeare, "The Sonnet- 
Ballad" by Gwendolyn Brooks, "Oh, Oh, Pou 
Will be Sorry for That Word" by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, "Fear" by Hart Crane, "Little 
Elegy" by X. J, Kennedy and 'The Solitary 
Reaper" by William Wordsworth. 

2. Afiter reading each poem, paraphrase it. 

3. Define lyric poetry. What do these poems have 
in common? 

4. Who is the speaker? the audience? 

5. What is the tone? 

6. Define and discuss the sonnet. 
Themes 

1. Read aloud "Running" by Richard Wilbur, 
"The Centaur" by May Swenson and 
"Eleven" by Archibald MacLeisb. 

2. After reading each poem, paraphrase it. 

3. Discuss the theme of childhood remembered 
in each poem. What kinds of memories do 
these poems represent? 

4. Discuss imagery, rhyme scheme and word 
choice. 

5. Writing activity: Write a very concise prose 
piece about something you remember from 
your childhood. Turn it into a poem. 



6. Read aloud "Nature the Gentlest Mother Is" 
by Emily Dickinson, "End of Summer" by 
Stanley Kunitz and "Once by the Pacific" by 
Robert Frost. 

7. After reading each poem, paraphrase it. 

8. Discuss the theme of the faces of nature in 
these poems. Are there similarities? differ- 
ences? 

9. Discuss imagery and tone. 

10. Read aloud "A Birthday" by Christina 
Rossetti, "Thy fingers make early flowers of 
by e. e. cummings and "Sonnet" by Countee 
Cullen. 

11. After reading each poem, paraphrase it. 

12. Discuss the theme of the power of nature in 
these poems. How are the poems similar? 
different? 

13. Discuss metaphor, simile, imagery and tone. 
Evaluation 

1. Define four figures of speech and locate them 
in a poem or poems. Tell why they are 
effective. 

2. Paraphrase three poems you really liked. 

3. What are your three favorite poems firom 
this unit? Why? 

4. Choose four lines firom a poem and scar, 
them. What is the meter? 

5. Define lyric, dramatic and narrative poetry. 
Find an example of each in the media center. 

6. Select three poems and plot their rhyme 
schemes. 

7. Select a poem and explain why the imagery 
is effective. 

8. Select a poem and show how the theme is 
developed. 

9. Select a poem and tell why the musical 
devices are effective. 

10. Select a poem and describe its tone. 

11. Find a poem not in this unit and discuss the 
use of poetic devices. 

12. Select a poem and paraphrase it on the lit* 
eral and the symbolic level. 

13. Find a blank verse poem not in this unit and 
explain why it is poetic. 
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14. Find a free verse poem not in this unit and 
explain why it 3 poetic. 

15. Find a poem not in this unit that uses irony 
or paradox and discuss its effective use in 
the poem. 

FoHow Up 

1. Write a poem about yourself, a friend or a 
relative. It does not have to rhyme. 

2. Using the metaphors or similes you wrote, 
develop one or more into a longer poem. 

3. Go to the media center and select at least 10 
poems having similar themes and make your 
own poetry anthology, using construction 
paper and photographs or drawings for 
illustrations. 

4. Cut striking phrases from magazines and 

newspapers and arrange them into some kind 

of order. Paste them to construction paper. 

You have found a poem. 

« 

5. Write two simple word cinquains like this 
one found in Inside Out by Dan Kirby and 
Tom Liner. 

Frog 

Funky warts 
Making foggy sounds 
Lovely, Madly> Slimy, Green 
Frog 

— Terrill 

Here are the rules to follow. 

The first line contains one word, usually 
but not necessarily the subject of the poem. 

The second line contains two words. 

The third line contains three words. 

The fourth line contains four words. 

The last line again is only one word, which 
may be repeated from line one. 

6. Work with a friend to write a poem. 



7. Choose a piece of prose you've written or 
that youVe found and make a poem from it. 

8. Make a poster from a poem with photo- 
graphs or drawings. 

9. Make a slide/tape presentation using photog- 
raphy and music to illustrate a poem or song 
lyrics. 

10. Have members of the class give you poems 
they've written and make a class poetry 
anthology. 

1 1. Write a letter to a living poet and ask him or 
her about a poem which there has been a 
class discussion. Maybe the poet will write 
back to you. 

12. Write a name poem following the instruc- 
tions in Inside Out by Dan Kirby and Tom 
Liner. Write your name down the page, one 
letter per line; then use each letter as the 
first letter of the first word of each line in 
your poem. Use adjectives which describe 
yourself. Be honest. Look at this one written 
by Tom Liner. 

Teacher 
Odd 

Moustache 
Laughing 
Intense 
Nutty 
Easy going 
Riter (sic) 

You may choose to write a more involved 
name poem like this one. 

Toward the 
En^ of the day 
Restioss in class 
Encouraging my 
Silly self to go on 
Alone 

13. Record an oral reading of a poem with musi- 
cal accompaniment. 
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Unit Lesson Plans 
(Grade 11) 

The American Dream 



Purpose/Goals 

The following unit focuses on the twentieth cen- 
tury American dream as a vehicle for integral 
ing the language aits to create for students a 
substantive learning experience. Students expe- 
rience optimum growth because activities move 
from low threat to higher threat, from per- 
sonal to public, and from fluency to control and 
precision. 

Objectives 

By the end of this unit, the student will 

• read and respond to a variety of twenties h 
century American literature. 

• keep a reading and dream journal. 

• participate in a variety of activities to explor^^? 
The Twentieth Century American Dream. 

• evolve a definition of The Twentieth Century 
American Dream. Share definitions through 

individual or small group project. 

Materials 

Texts: Adventures In American Literature, 
"Ltterature in Modem America" Section 

Language: Structure and Use (handbook) 
Teacher Resources: 

Frank, Marjoiie. If You're Trying to Teach Kids 
to Write, You've Gotta Have This Book! 
Nashville: Incentive Publications, 1979. 

Kirby, Dan and Liner. Tom. Inside Out: 
Developmental Strategies for Teaching 
Writing. New Jersey: Boynton/Cook, 1981. 

Koch, Kenneth. Wishes Lies and Dreams. 
New York: Vintage, 1970. 

Murray, Donald M. A Writer Teaches Writing: A 
Practical Method of Teaching Composition. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1968. 



Adapted from the Gwinnett County Public Schools Language 
Arts Curriculum Guide. Used by permission. 



Olson, Miles; Hulme, Gale; and Kirby, Dan. The 
Writing Process Level 10 (Chapters 8 & 9). 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1982 (for help on field 
research). 

Strunk, William and White, E.B. The Elements 
of Style, Third Edition. New York, MacMillian, 
1979. 

Terkel, Studs. American Dreams: Lost and 
Found New York: Ballentine Books, 1981. 

Companion Pieces of American Literature 
(See Appendix A) 

Parocedores 

1. Write on board: The American Dream in the 
20th Century. Have students respond to the 
Anticipation/Reaction Guide (Appendix A). 

2. Have students brainstrom individual Huts of 
personal dreams. (What are your personal 
dreams fur the present? For the future? 
Optional: background dream music.) Ask 
each student to share his or her list with a 
partner. 

3. Tell the class that during the course of this 
unit each student will evolve a definition of 
The 20th Century American Dream. Stu- 
dents will participate in today's class activi- 
ties before free writing on the subject. 

4. Ask students to form small groups of three 
to five and have each group appoint a re- 
corder. Each group brainstorms a jot list of 
works, phrases and ideas that come to mind 
when they think of The American Dream. 
Set a time limit of 10 minutes. 

5. Debrief by having each group share two or 
three items on their list. No group should 
repeat an item already shared. Write each 
group's responses on the board. Gn^ups con- 
tinue to share ideas until the board is filled 
or ideas have been depleted. 

6. (Optional) Direct students' attention to a 
teacher-prepared slide show. (Slide show 
may feature the reading of American litera- 
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ture which reflects the American dream. 
Background ''dream*' music and slides of 
American dreamers, such as John F. Ken- 
nedy and Martin Luther King, Jr., may be 
included. Students watch for purposes of 
heightening their sensitivity to the topic and 
adding information to the list on the board. 

7. (Homework) Introduce students to the idea 
of keeping the dream journal. (Have other 
options too.) Spark interest by asking ques- 
tions: "How do you fall asleep? Do you wan- 
der around in your sleep? What are your 
dreams like? Do you dream in color? Are 
there conversations in your dreams?** Ask 
students to keep their journals beside their 
beds and to write whatever they remember 
upon waking. Have students keep the jour- 
nal for 10 to 14 days. Follow up: Write a 
script from one of your dreams. Write a poem 
wherein every line begins ... I dreamed .... 
(Source: Frank Marjore) 

8. Ask students to characterize The 19th Cen- 
tury American Dream. Encourage students 
to oiscuss major historical events and how 
they shaped (resh£:ped) the dream. 

9. Direct students* attention to The 20th Cen- 
tury American Dream. Ljstribute poems. 
(Appendices C, D, E). Have students read 
the poems and study questions. Conduct 
class discussion based on study questions. 
(Option: Divide class into three groups. 
Assign one of the poems to each group. 
Groups answer study questions, then share 
their poem and response with total class.) 

10. Have students try a 10-minute, focused^ free 
write on The 20th Century American Dream. 

11. Ask students to file their free writing in their 
journals. Students may refer to this free writ- 
ing as they progress through the lesson. 

12. (Homework) Assign reading selection. (See 
companion pieces Appendix B). Give stu- 
dents a specific purpose for reading material. 
Lead class discussion the following day. 

13. Design and offer options for field research. 



Have students share free writing with a part- 
ner or in a small group. 

As a total group, discuss quotes. Have stu- 
dents who selected various quotes react as 
each quote is read. Other students may then 
respond. The ensuing discussion will proba- 
bly be lively. Establish one rule: No cheap 
shots. Each person is entitled to his or her 
opinion and feelings. 

Point out the diversity of viewpoints and inter- 
pretations of The American Dream. 

Challenge students to survey The American 
Dream of a specific sample, i.e. students in a 
class across the hall, parents, community 
members, neighbors, middle school children. 

Structure assignment carefully. (See The 
Writing Process, Level 10). Teach interview- 
ing techniques, how to ask good questions, 
how to take accurate field notes. Provide 
practice time. Videotape and replay practice 
interviews. Have students analyze. 

(Homework) Send students out in the field 
to collect data. 

Have students share collected data with 
partner. 

(Composition) Offer options, i.e., a 
comparison/contrast between students* indi- 
vidual American Dream and dr^^ams of sam- 
ple or dreams of American writers studied 
versus dreams of those sampled. 

Note: 

The focus of spring quarter composition is 
precision, i.e., effectiveness in writing. Help stu- 
dents by specfying audience and purpose and 
by guiding them through the writing process of 
prewriting, writing revision/editing, and 
proofing. (See teacher resource section.) 

14. Celebrate products through publication. 

15. Throughout unit, integrate the following. 

Unit Composition Activities: Writing 
should be an integral part of literature 
classes. Writing experiences should lead into 
or grow out of literature naturally. 



Select and present quotes from TerkePs Unit Grsmmer Lesson: A pretest will avoid 

American Dreams Lost and Found. ^^^^^.^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Have students read quotes. Ask students to will allow you to focus your teaching more 

respond in a free writing to the quotes most effectively. Usage and punctuation lessons 

like or most nearly opposite their own con- should grow out of composition exercises, 

cept (definitton) of The American Dream. Sentence combining exercises composed of 
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sentences from would-be lecture notes may 
be productive. 

Vocabulary Development: A variety of 
strategies may be employed including some 
work with analogies. New words should be 
drawn from literature selections. 

Note: 

You may want to take a humanities approach, 
teaming with a social studies, art, music and/or 
other teacher. 



Evalnatioii 

Teacher evaluation of 

1. small group participation 

2. class response, i.e., responses to study 
questions. 



3. journal (criteria: thorough, truthful, 
thoughtful). 

Note: 

Journals should simply be (yj) checked, not graded. 
Reserve grading for products taken completely 
through the writing process. (See Inside Out.; 

4. field research (establish clear criteria in 
advance). 

5. composition (culmination of field research 
which has been revised/edited and proofed for 
a particular audience and purpose). Establish 
and share with students specific criteria for 
evaluation in advance. 

FoUow Up 

See Projects With Possibilities, Appendix F. 

Sample Unit Plan By Dawn Bruton, GaleHulme. 
and Joy Marsee. 
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Appendix A 

Anticipation and Reaction Guide 

Directions 

Before you begin this unit, complete this guide by placing a check mark beside any of the following 
statements with which you agree. Use the column labeled "Anticipation." 

AaticipAtioii Reaction 

□ □ 1. The American Dream is a myth. 

□ 0 2. Every American has an inherent right to The American 

Dream. 

□ n 3. History has a direct influence on our dreams and 

perceptions. 

□ □ 4. In the overall sequence of events, the individual is 

insignificant. 

□ 0 5- Generally, society values and protects those elements 

necessary to achteve The American Dream. 

□ 0 6. Hard work and determination increases your chances of 

achieving your personal dreams. 

□ 0 7. American literature reflects The American Dream. 

File this sheet in your notebook. At the end of the unit, you will! be aLked to reconsider these questions 
and mark the "Reaction'' column. 
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Appendix B 



Companion Pieces of American Literature 

We have found that by using a variety of pieces, we have been able to provide an engaging, substantive 
unit that integrates the language arts and stimulates student thinking and growth. Teachers wUI want to 
make judicious selections based on course objectives and student interests. 
Music 

The Impossible Dream, Richard Kiley 

TTiese Dreams, Jim Croce 

We've Only Just Begun, Paul Williams 

Rhiannon, Stevie Nix 

Powetful People, Gino Vanelli 

War Suite, Gino Vanelli 

TTiere's A Place In The Sun, Stevie Wonder 

Land of Make Believe, Chuck Mangione 

Dream Weaver, Gary Wright 

All I have to Do Is Dream, Bobby Vinton 

America, Paul Simon 

Big Yellow Taxi, Jonie Mitcheil 

Taxi and Taxi Revisited, Harry Chapin 

American Pie, Don McLean 

Dream On, Arrowsmith 

iPoems 

"America Is Hard To See/' Robert Frost 
"Dreams," Langston Hughes 
"Miss Rosie," Lucille Clifton 

"Only The Dreamer Can Change The Dream," John Logan 
"Who Speaks For The Red Man," Guy Owen 
"Minority Report," John Updike 
"Yes," Tommy Scott Young 
"Dream #6/* DeLon Harrison 

"Bread and Roses," James Oppenhiem with Mimi Farino 
"Why The Soup Tastes Like The Daily News," Marge Fiercy 
"Looking At Models In The Sears Catalogue," Philip Dacey 
"Brother Can You Spare A Dime," Jay Gomey 
"The Love Song Of J. Alfred Prufrock," T.S. Eliot 
"Reflections On A Gift Of Watermelon Pickle," John Tobias 
Films 

Almos' A Man 

American Time Capsule 

Why Man Creates 

I Will Fight No More Forever 

Anything You Want To Be (Southern Bell free loan film) 
Occurence At Owl Creek Bridge 
Rocky I, IL m 
Summer of '42 

Slide/Tape Kit 

The Amt,Tican Dream: Myth Or Reality, Parts I and II, Cente. for the Humanities, Inc. 



"The Glass Menagerie," Tennessee Williams 
"Man of La Mancha/* Dale Wasserman 

Nonficdon 

"Nobel Prize Acceptance Speech/* William Faulkner 
"Brave Words For A Startling Occasion/' Ralph Ellison 
"American Hunger/* Richard Wright 

"Address To Young Black Writers in To Be Young» Gifted and Black/' Loraine Hansberry 
"I Have A Dream/' Maitin Luthei King» Jr. 
"Inaugural Address/' John F. Kennedy 

Fiction 

All the King's Men, Robert Penn Warren 
The Starship and The Car.oe, R. Brower 
The Unvanquished, William Faulkner 
A Farewell To Arms, Ernest Hemingway 
The Great Gatsby, F. Scott Fitsgerald 
The Female Eunuch, Germalne Greer 
One Flew Over the Cuckooes Nest, Ken Keses^ 
Some Times a Great Notion, Ken Kesey 
Eiectric Acid Kook-Aid Test Tom Wolfe 
Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee, Dee Brown 

Noteworthy News Items 

1982 defeat of proposed ERA amendment 
Jerry Cooney vs Larry Holmes boxing match 

Ray Kroc success story (McDonald's); assorted rags to riches stories, i.e. state lottery winners 
Related news items 
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Texts and Study Questions 

I. After students have read "A Pinch of Sah" by Robert Graves, ask them to consider and respond 
to the questions below. 

Study Questions 

1. Are dreams easily achieved? Explain. 

2. What conunon qualities do birds and dreams share according to the poem? 

3. Why does the writer advise, "Poet, never chase the dream?" 

4. The following line is an example of what literary device? "Dreams are like a bird Does the poet's 

comparison hold up? Explsdn. 

5. Have you ever had a dream that meant so much to you that you mined any chance of attaining it? 
Free write on the topic in your journal. 
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Appendix D 



IL After students have read "Silence" by Edgar Lee Masters*, ask them to consider and respond to 
the questions below. 

Study Qar;stions 

1. Speculate on how you think reality may have affected the soldier's dream(s). 

2. Can you think of historical events that have tested The American Dream? Have these events broken or 
merely reshaped The American Dream? How does The American Dream compare to the dreams of 
other nations? Think about these questions and be prepared io defend your position in a class or small 
group discussion. 

3. What could silence your personal dream(s)? 

4. Caa anything silence The American Dream? Explain. 

Remind students that Masters is a poet whom they (may have) studied during The American Realism section. Use thie 
poem as a transition piece. Have students look forward and backwards (Procedures: Steps 8 and 9) as they consider The 
American Dream In American literature. 
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Appendix E 

111. After students have read ''I Am the People, the Mob" by Carl Sandburg, ask them to consider 
and respond to the questions below. 

Study Questions 

1. Who (what) is the *T' of the poem? What dot s the poet mean when he writes. **1 am the seed 
ground?" 

2. Speculate on the racurr^ng, "I forget" then "I . . . learn to remember". 

3. Would the poet claim The American Dream to be myth or reality? Suppon your answer using the 
text of the poem. 

4. What are some of the lessons of yesterday tisat might inform The American Dream* of today:' 

5. What advice wouid you give to future generations to help them achieve The American Dream? 

6. What advice would you give yourself to achieve your c^n dreams? Free write a response in your 
journal. 
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Appendix F 



Projects With Possibilities 

The study of literature has traditionally consisted of reading the literary work, conducting class discus- 
sions about various aspects, such as plot, character, theme, setting, imagery and symbolism, followed 
by a teacher-assigned paper on one of these elements. Often the approach requires students to toil over 
a paper on something inspiring like 'The Use of the Color Green in lard of Flies.'' The value of this 
approach for some students cannot be questioned, if for no other reason than that they will have to do it 
in college. Students should be encouraged to read a wide range of materials suited to individual inter- 
ests to develop life-iong reading. Sharing what has been read is important in fostering reading for enjoy- 
ment and for knowledge. 

Another approach to the formalized reading/writing assignment is to provide students with a range of 
activities from which to select a topic or presentation method of their choice. Listed below are some 
suggested activities from which students may choose, or you may add others. The teacher may wish 
to direct student choices, but should not make mandates. You may wish to narrow the list to four 
or five manageable projects. When choosing projects, make certain they include all language arts 
components reading, writing, speaking and listening. As much as possible, equalize the projects, but 
aGow students real choices. Their choices should include selecting topics and interest areas, meth- 
ods of presentations and wh«>ther they work in small groups or individually. Again, guide student choices 
but resist dictating; allow for individual differences. 

Before allowing students to begin projects, share with them the criteria by which the projects will be 
evaluated. 

Remember, keep projects manageable and enjoyable for both you and your students. 

1. Create a mural or collage of The American Dream. Collect pictures, slogans and quotes to include. 
Share by displaying the finished project and responding to class questions of why certain items 
were included. 

2. Produce a slide/tape show of one aspect of The American Dream in action, the death of The Ameri- 
can Dream, etc. Tape poems or quotes to accompany slides with appropriate background music. 
Share finished product with class and mako ^'ivailable for other language arts classes. 

3. Develop a game entitled Hhe American Dream. Follow form of commercial games, such as Life and 
Monopoly. Include a playing board, set of directions for playing and scoring and cards. Teach the 
game to other students and play the game. After playing the game, make any necessary revisions 
or refinements. 

4. Conduct a trial concerning the fate of The American Dream. Assign roles - judge, defense attorney, 
prosecuting attorney and others. Enact the trial with the class as jury. 

5. Write a poem, play, short story, T.V. script or soap opera about The American Dream in the 21st 
century. Share the product with the class with the appropriate method of presentation. 

6. Compile a Hst of American Dream poems, short stories and novels. Choose two or more of these to 
discuss how different authors have viewed The American Dream. Share your findings briefly with 
the class and invite discussion by the class. 

7. Establish a panel to discuss The American Dream. Assign various roles for panel members — 
conservative, liberal, radical, terrorist, patriot, anarchist, fanatic, etc. Present the panel discus- 
sion to the class. 

8. Develop a sales campaign to spll The American Dream. Include ads, slogans stock options. 
Present sales pitch to class. 

9. Connpile a list of components of The American Dream. Use both survey and research techniques 
to Identiiy components, then list in a hierarchy the most easily attainable to most difficult. Reach 
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concensus within the group on the hierarchy. List these on a poster to share with the class and 
invite discussion. Be prepared to defend your ordering of components. 

10. Write a character sketch of the epitome of the present day American Dream man/wornan. Role* 
play for the class your finished sketch. 

11. Research one of the following topics to share with the class. 

The effect laws have had on The American Dream 
The impact of technology on The American Dream 
The American Dream-myth or reality? 

Success stories or biographies that reflect The American Dream 
Dreams of Americans that never reached fulfillment 

The effect of dreams on the American way of life through our political or economic system 
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Unit Lesson Plan 
(Grade 12) 

Elizabethan Drama 

Macheth 



PnrpoMyGoals 

The purpose of this unit is to examine charac- 
ter and meaning in Macbeth through discus- 
sion and writing about the characters and the 
play. Staging and production of the play will 
be discussed to shed light on meaning. Form 
will be treated in its relationship to character 
and theme. Discussion and activities will help 
students to recognize the timeless qualities of 
the characters and events. 

Objectives 

The student will 

• list the events of the play and comment on 
cause and effect. 

• identify and describe physically and psycho- 
logically the major characters in the play. 

• state the tone of the play. 

• identify and describe external and internal 
conflicts in the play. 

• state the major theme of the play and sup- 
port the statement with two or so quota- 
tions from the play. 

• define the term trafic flatv and st^te 
Macbeth's tragic flaw in relationship to his 
other character traits. 

• define and identify the following literary 
terms: blank verse, personification, 
apostrophe, tragedy, comic relief, fore- 
shadowing, irony, imagery and soliloquy. 

MateriiUs 

Adventures In English Literature, Atlanta: Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich, 1980. 

Anticipation/reaction guide for Macbeth 
(Appendix) 

Filmstrip or film about Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan playhouse 

Recording of Macbeth 



Film version of Macbeth 

Posters and sketches of the Globe theatre 

Procedures 

1. Show and discuss film or sound filmstrip 
about Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
playhouse. 

2. Administer anticipation/reaction guide. Dis- 
cuss responses. 

3. Briefly discuss the exposition in Act I. 

4. Play a recording of Act I to help students 
to become accustomed to the Elizabethan 
language. Pause recording to discuss 
significant details and to allow students 
to ask questions; but, if possible, do 

not interrupt the flow of the play. 

5. Discuss the three witches and supernatu- 
ral elements In Shakespearean plays. 

6. Discuss the tone of the first act, especially 
the first scene. 

7. All discussion should include use of 
language and figures of speech. 

8. Discuss the character of Macbeth and the 
character of Banquo. 

9. Discuss Lady Macbeth*s character. 

10. Describe Duncan's character. 

11. Discuss Macbeth's internal conflict. 

12. Why does Act I end as it does? 

13. Read Act II either aloud with students read- 
ing parts or play the recording. Determine 
whether students prefer reading aloud or 
listening to the recording and following it 
in the text or reading on their own. If they 
choose the recording, encourage them to re- 
read the sections of the recording they hear 
each day. 

14. Define and discuss the use of blank verse. 
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15. Discuss the intensification of the atmosphere 
of foreboding and horror in Act II. 

16. Define soliloquy and discuss Macbeth's 
soliloquy in scene i of Act II. What does 
the soliloquy reveal about Macbeth? 

17. Discuss Macbeth's character changes in thi:> 
act. Define and discuss static and dyne^mic 
characters. 

18. Define comic relief and discuss its purpose 
in scene iii. How does the porter's speech 
relate to the play? 

19. Discuss the use of irony in scenes iii and 
iv. 

20. Discuss the use of the supernatural occur- 
rences in scene iv. Why are they included? 

21. Read Act III. 

22. Discuss events in scene i and the impor- 
tance of Macbeth's soliloquy. 

23. Discuss character changes in Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth. 

24. Define technical climax. Discuss the techni- 
cal climax, which takes place in scsne iii. 

25. Discuss the appearance of the ghost and 
the staging techniques involved. 

26. Discuss the purpose of scene vl. 

27. Discuss the use of irony in Act III. 

28. Ask students to make predictions about 
what will happen later. Justify predictions. 

29. Read Act IV. 

30. Discuss Macbeth's visit to the witches 
and the witches' prophesies. 

31. Discuss Macbeth's character changes and 
why they have occurred. What does the 
unnecessary mui^der of Lady Macdu^ 
and her children indicate about htm? 

32. Discuss the character of Malcolm and 
Macduff. 

33. Discuss the importance of scene iii when 
Ross tells Macduff of his family's murder. 

34. Read Act V. 

35. Discuss the character changes in Lady 
Macbeth. Give reasons for the changes. 

36. Discuss the forces mounting against Mac- 
beth and the fulfillment of the witches' 
prophecy about Blmam Wood. 



37. Discuss Macbeth's mental state. 

38. Discuss the events which fulfill the other 
prophesies of the witches. 

39. Discuss Macbeth's attitudes about life. 

40. Discuss Macbeth in the role of villain as 
hero. 

41. Discuss whether students sympathize with 
Macbeth. Why? Why not? 

42. Define and discuss the structural elements 
of the tragedy and relate them to 
Macbeth: exposition, rising action, climax, 
falling action, moment of final suspense 
and catastrophe. 

43. Discuss the changes in the relationship 
between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
Gh^e reasons for the change. 

44. Discuss Macbeth as a man like any other 
man. 

45. View a film of the play. 

46. Review the theme of the play. 

Evalaation 

1. Describe Macbeth as a dynamic character 
and trace the changes in his character. 
Give reasons for changes in Macbeth's 
character. 

2. Describe Lady Macbeth as a dynamic char- 
acter and trace the changes in her 
character. 

3. Describe Macbeth in the role of villain as 
hero. 

4. Describe Macbeth as a man like any other 
man. 

5. List the events which indicate the 
structural elements of the tragedy — 
exposition, rising action, climax, falling 
action, moment of final suspense and 
catastrophe. 

6. Pretend you are an Elizabethan person 
viewing the play at the Globe Theatre. 
Which parts of the play would ycu like 
best? Why? 

7. Discuss Macbeth's tragic flaw. Is his tragic 
flaw solely responsible for his downfa!!? 
Explain. 

8. Aside from Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, 
who is the most important character in 
the play? Why? 
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9. Describe the witches' prophesies and explain 
how they are fulfilled. 

10. Discuss the role of fate in Macbeth. 

11. Discuss the use of superstition and the 
supernatural in Macbeth, 

12. Explain why you like or dislike Macbeth 
or Lady Macbeth. 

13. What is the theme of Macbeth and how 
is it developed? 

14. Write a character analysis of Macbeth. 

Follow-np ActhrHiM 

1. Select one or two scenes you like and 
stage them in the classroom using a lim- 
ited number of props and no costumes. 

2. Pretend you are Macbeth's best friend. 
Write him a letter to give him some help- 
ful advice to prevent his downfoU. 

3. Write a newspaper account of Acts IV and 
V. 

4. Rewrite a scene using contemporary 
English, but keep the flavor of the original. 
Present the scene to the class using only 
essential props and modem dress. 

5. Make a list of famous quotations from 
Macbeth; then rewrite them in contem- 
porary English. 



6. Pretend you are an investigator of 
Duncan's murder. Write the report you 
must file at headquarters. 

7. Pr end you are a present-day theatre 
or c transported back to Elizabethan 
England. Write a contemporary review 
ofMocbeth. 

8. Pietend you are a member of the advertis- 
ing agency with Shakespeare's account. 
Design an advertising campaign for 
Macbethf to include a poster, press releases 
to entice people to come to the play and 
radio or television spots. 

9. Select a scene and record ^ as a radio 
play with necessary sound effects. 

10. Pretend you are a newspaper reporter. 
Interview Macbeth about becoming king. 
Write your questions and his answers. 
Remember you do not know about the 
witches. 

11. Pretend you are a newspaper reporter. Inters 
view Banquo about Macbeth's becoming 
king, then about Macbeth after the banquet. 
Remember that you do not know about 
the witches. 

12. Pretend you are a motion picture director 
casting a film of Macbeth. What actors 
and actresses would you choose 5or the 
major roles? Why? 
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Appendix 



Anticipation and Reaction Guide 

Directions 

Before you read Macbeth, complete this guide by placing a check beside any of the following state- 
ments with which you agree. Use the column labeled "Anticipation". 

Anticipation Reaction 

n n 1. A person should do whatever he or she considers 

necessary to achieve his or her goals. 

n □ 2. it is often difRcuh to tell good from evil. 

n □ 3. Ambition can be a flaw in a person's character. 

n 0 4. Before acting to achieve a goal, a person should wait 

until the time is right. 

n □ 5. A person cannot have all the following characteristics at 

the same time — ambition, courage, love, kindness, cruelty 
and sensitivity. 

n □ 6. People are destined to follow their fate. 

n n 7. Loyalty to one's country should come before personal 

needs and ambitions. 

n n 8. Guilt feelings about misdeeds keep people from 

committing further misdeeds. 

□ □ 9. If people have authority, they can do whatever they please. 

n n 10. Partners in wrong doings are drawn closer together. 

File this sheet in your notebook. After studying the play, you will be asked to reconsider these state- 
ments and mark the "Reaction'' column. 



Adapted from Stanford, Gene. Individualized Responses to the Short Story. Humanizing English: Do Not Fold, Spindle or 
Mutilate. Edited by Edward R. Pagan ai^d Jean Vandell. Classroom Practices in teaching. 
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Nonfiction 
Literature 



Definition 

Most simply stated, nonfiction is the body of litera- 
ture that remains after all fictional works are 
eliminated. The term nonfiction is such that all 
works logically will be accounted for by at least 
one of these two terms. Although all works may 
be accounted forr confusion arises occasionally 
because some works do not fall exclusively into 
only one of these categories. Such blending of 
fiction and nonfiction is especially evident in the 
recent literary development known as new 
journalism. In spite of this classification difficulty, 
most books can be placed comfortably into one 
or the other of the traditional categories. 

Most nonfiction can be further categorized by 
content and form. For example, books may be 
grouped by such topics as sports, health, animals, 
physical science, photography, etc. Classifica- 
tk)n by form separates biographical and informa- 
tional books; the latter includes such subsets 
as refierence, trivia and how-to books. 

The focus of this guide is the last category — 
informational books and its various subsets. 

Rationale 

Nonfiction ought to be included in the English 
curriculum. There is much nonfiction which is 
good, both in the sense of being interesting and 
in the fact of being well-written. 

Nonfiction is the reading material of choice for a 
great many students. It is not uncommon to find 
in a check of library circulation records that from 
one half to two thirds of the books checked out 
by high school students are nonfiction. A count 
of young adult books in sources such as School 
Librofy Journal and Booklist reveals the same 
dominance of nonfiction over fiction. The same 
learning is to be found also in the last three edi- 
tions of Books for You, the National Council of 
Teachers of English's annotated bibliographic 
guide to reading for senior high school students. 



While most librarians are not particularly sur- 
prised by these findings, most English teachers 
seem to be. Perhaps this is because most high 
school English teachers came into the profes- 
sion as a result of their love of and concern for 
the artistic productions usually thought of as 
literature. 

To be sure, the position of beWes lettres in the 
curriculum should be unchallenged. The chal- 
lenge facing English teachers is to lead young 
people to see value in the activity of reading, 
thereby making willing (if not avid) readers of 
them. This task, like .^ost educational under- 
takings, is best approached by building upon the 
existing abilities and interests of students. 



Method 

Integrating nonfiction into the curriculum can be 
achieved in as simple or as extensive a fashion 
as a teacher chooses. Nonfiction can serve as 
the focus for a unit or it can be a part of other 
activities. For example, there could be a brief 
unit teaching students to evaluate nonfiction 
books, making them more aware and critical in 
their use of this material. 

Another approach might be to include some 
works of nonfiction in activities which are already 
a part of the curriculum. For instance, lists of 
books suggested for individual reading could 
include some nonfiction titles. Works of nonfic- 
tion also tit easily into composition instruction, 
either as sources for research papers or as stim- 
uli for compositions. This last suggestion is eas- 
ily implemented by having students address such 
questions as the following after reading an infor- 
mational work. 

What are the implications for action on local, 
state or national levels? 

How can some of these ideas be carried out in 
our community? 
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So that anyone might understand the process, 
describe a procedure that was presented in the 
book. 

Explain one or more ideas that were new to you. 

As with any change, whether in methods or 
materials, there is likely to be some reluctance 
on the part of some learners and teachers. 
Change suggests the unknown, and the unknown 
naturally is threatening. But change is necessary 
unless everyone agrees that what is, is perfect. 

The introduction of nonfiction constitutes a rela- 
tively minor change which can be accomplished 
with a minimum of upset. First, the objectives 
are largely ones that are sought currently — the 
encouragement of reading, the development of 
critical readers, the broadening of information- 
gathering skills and many of the objectives in the 
composition curriculum such as the development 
of research skills and of clarity oi thought and 
expression. Secondly, the methods are basically 
the same; the major change is in the material 
used, and even this change can be softened in 
the more touchy situations by merely interspers- 
ing nonfiction with Action so that it may simply 
be an alternative. 

Sources 

Help is needed in identifying nonfiction works 
that are worthy of use in the classroom. In 
general, most of the factors pertinent to the selec- 
tion of Action apply also to nonAction. 

What is the readability level? In nonAction the 
use of jargon and technical language also may 
be a problem. 

Is the material potentially interesting to any of 
the students? Unless the work is intended for 
assignment to an entire class — an unlikely 
possibility, it need be of interest to only one 
student. This fiact is one of the most desirable 
features of nonAction in the English curriculum; 
it provides an easy avenue to the individualiza- 
tion that is too often desired but too difficuft to 
achieve. Remember, it does not have to be inter- 
esting to the teacher. 

What is the quality of the writing? Is it written in 
an appropriate and acceptable variety of English? 
Is the use of language adroit or distinctive? 

Then there are some questions that are more 
speciAcally suited for the appraisal of nonAction: 
Is the information accurate, authoritative. 



unbiased, up-to-date? No one can be so well- 
informed that these matters can be judged per- 
sonally, but there are still guides which may 
detect a fraud or a woefully deficient work. What 
are the author's credentials — either by educa- 
tion or experience? When was it written? Is this 
kind of information likely to be dated? Is there 
any supporting evidence for assertions? 

There are a number of sources available to teach- 
ers to guide the selection of materials. First, the 
school librarian usually has considerable first- 
hand knowledge. Librarians know what is avail- 
able, what students are interested in, what review- 
ers have said, and often have at least skimmed a 
great many books. Then there are a number of 
professional publications which list and some- 
times annotate books, including nonfiction. Here 
are a few such references. 

Booklist The American Library Association, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago, III 60601. 

Books for You:. A Booklist for Senior High Stu- 
dents. National Council of Teachers of English, 
nil Kenyon. Rd., Urbana, III. 61801. 

High Interest/Easy Reading for Junior and Senior 
High School Students. National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1111 Kenyon Rd., Urbana, 
III. 61801. 

LiteratureforToday's Young Adults. Kenneth L. 
Donelson and Alleen Pace Nilsen. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Glenview, III. 

School Library Journal R. R. Bowker Company, 
1180 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 
10036. 

Vbur Reading: A Booklist for Junior High 
Schools. National Council of Teachers of English, 
nil Kenyon Rd. Urbana, III. 61801. 

Sample Lessons 

While adaptations of each of these lessons might 
be used with students of any ability level, the 
recommendations for level of use might be con- 
sklered &s reasonable starting points. 

Lesson A 
Stndents 

Above average 
Objectives 

Students will be able to list criteria for the selec- 
tion of nonfiction. 
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Students wiiM be able to apply criteria in the 
appraisal of nonfiiction. 

ProceduTM 

1. Present students with a list of criteria for criti- 
cally appraising nonfiction. This may be done 
by handout, overhead projection or chalk- 
board. As each criterion is presented, give two 
examples — one positive and one negative — 
from works of nonfiiction. 

Accuracy 

(authoritative, unbiased, up-to-date) 
Who is the author? What are the author s 
credentials (experience, education)? Check 
title page, preface/foreword/'introduction. 

When was it written? Is this kind of informa- 
tion likely to be dated? 

Are assertions supported by valid evidence? 

OrgasUMation 

Is there a !ogical organization? Does it help 
the reader locate information? Check the table 
of contents. 

Is there an index if one is needed? Is it 
accurate? Check several topics by going to 
the indicated pages. 

Does the book cover what it purports to cover? 
Check the contents with the title and any 
blurbs or introductory statements. 

Quality of Writing 

Is the use of language adroit or distinctive in 
any way? Does it read easily? 

Is it written on a level appropriate for the 
intended reader? Is there unnecessary use of 
condescending language or jargon? Is the tone 
condescending? 

Quality ofVimualm (diagrams, charts, maps, 
illustrations, photographs) 

Do the visuals appear with the textual mate- 
rial they are intended to clarify? Are they a 
page or two away? Are they all collected in 
one section of the book? 

Are photographs in focus? Is color reproduc- 
tion of high quality? (Note: Color is not re- 
quired; black and white photographs may be 
of high quality, too.) 

Do the visuals measure up to standard of good 
art? Are they clear and generally attractive? 
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2. Give the class these instructions 

You will be working in small groups. 

Each group will be given some books to 
evaluate. 

Each member of the group is to assess each 
book individually. Then group members will 
compare their fiindings and resolve any differ- 
ences as much as possible. 

Each group is to be ready to give a report to 
the rest of the class. This report is to consist 
of telling the rest of the class about each book, 
citing its strengths and weaknesses. If the 
number of books equals the number of stu- 
dents in the group, each student will be able 
to make a part of the group report. 

3. Divide the class into groups of fiive or six stu- 
dents each. Give each group four to six nonfiic- 
tion books to evaluate. Be sure that each 
group has at least two books that are of high 
quality and two that are poorly done. 

4. Walk among the groups keeping students on 
task and answering questions. 

5. While still seated in groups, students present 
the group reports. 

Materials 

Content notes ready for presentation in chosen 
mode — transparency, handout or chalkboard. 

Nonfiiction books as follows 

• Approximately as many books as there 
are students. 

• Include at least twice as many positive exam- 
ples as there will be groups. Same for nega- 
tive examples. The remainder may be some- 
where in between or at either extreme. 

Evalaatioiis 

1. The primary means of assessing student 
learning can be done by comparing student 
reports with assessments made by the 
teacher. 

2. If it is deemed necessary, more formal proce- 
dures may be used, (a) Having students list 
the four criteria for evaluating nonfiction, 
with a required number of supporting ques- 
tions for each (two for instance), (b) Have 
each student write a formal evaluation of one 
or two nonfiction books. 
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Lesson B 
Students 

Average 
Objectives 

Students will be able to identify concepts in works 
of nonfiction. 

Students will be able to apply concepts in works 
of nonfiction to their own Sives or to their com- 
munity. 

Procedures 

1. Give the class a brief overview of each of five 
or six nonfiction books. (These must be 
selected so that each will have relevance to 
the lives of the students or their community.) 

2. Allowing for student preferences for the top- 
ics of the various books, divide the class into 
groups for the purpose of reading one of the 
books. Each student in a group is to read that 
group's book. 

3. After students have had an opportunity to read 
the books (perh^^ps one week after the assign- 
ment was made), have the students work in 
their book groups to identify an idea/issue 
(concept) in the book that they have an 
opinion, feeling and/or experience with. 

4. Assign each group to address its idea/iissue in 
one of the foHowinig ways. 

Develop a questionnaire and administer it to 
some identifiable group, either within the 
school or in the community, to determine 
attitudes/opinions on the subject. Submit a 
written report to the teacher and an oral report 
to the class on the group's findings. 

Set up and conduct interviews with key peo- 
ple (mayor, city council members, county 
commissioners, business leaders, school 
officials, local government department heads, 
etc.) on the selected topic. The same kinds of 
oral and written reports are to be done. 

Rather than reaching out to other people, the 
group may choose to do further reading to 
prepare for the reports. In this case, each stu- 
dent should read a minimum of one additional 
nonfiction book. 

Notmt 

Such reports could serve as the basis for articles in either 
the school or local newspiipers. 



Materials 

F^ve or six nonfiction books selected for the rele- 
vance of their content to the lives of students. 

Overviews of the selected nonfiction books. 

Evaluation 

Students' performance can be assessed by the 
means generally employed for the appraisal of 
group reports and individual participation in the 
groups. 

Lesson C 
Students 

Below Average 
Objectives 

Students will comprehend concepts in nonfiction 
material. 

Students will be able to apply concepts in nonfic- 
tion material to their own lives. 

Procedures 

1. Engage students in a discussion of news- 
papers, magazines, pamphlets and other 
informational materials they have read. Help 
them come to see that they have already 
been gaining information from their reading. 

2. Assign the students to find an article which 
presents an idea on a subject of their choice. 
The idea should be one on how to do some- 
thing better than or at least differently from 
the practice they are familiar with. 

Note: 

This can be accomplished during class either by bring* 
ing many materials to class and having students bring 
some from home or by taking the class to the library 
(media center). 

Some materials that work well are maga- 
zines like Farm ooumaU Popular Mechanicis 
and Family Circle or pamphlets and bro- 
chures from the county extension office or 
newspapeif columns of specific topics such 
as gardening or cooking. A recent example 
is the article "New Way to Doublecrop" in 
the April X983 Fart u Journal Soybean 
Supplement. 

3. After students have found, read and under- 
stood the article and the idea (concept), 
assign a paper in which they are to explain 
why that idea would (or would not) work in 
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their situation. An oral report tc the class is 
another possibility. 

Materials 

Magazines and journals 
Brochures and pamphlets 
Newspapers 



Evaluation 

Student performance can be assessed by the 
means generally employed for the appraisal of 
written or oral reports. 
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Adolescent 
Literature 



Definition 

The boundaries for book titles which appt^ar 
within the terms yoiws nduh literatiire« teen* 
age books and adolescent novels are often 
wavering and vague. However, for our purposes, 
the following common characteristic will define 
adolescent literature. 

Literature will be considered as adolescent if it 
has been published in the juvenile division of a 
publishing house and marketed specifically for 
an audience of sev enth through eleventh or 
twelfth graders at some point in its publishing 
history. 

History 

In the early 1900s, the development of adoles- 
cent literature came about with the recognition 
of adolescence as a spearate stage of life with 
special needs and interests. As our society 
became more complex and technological, teen- 
agers began to stay in school for (onger and 
longer periods of time to prepare for adulthood. 
Additionally, our growing belief in equal educa- 
tion for all caused this preparation to become 
mandatory for an increasing number of teens. 

This portion of society, going through puberty, 
became a subculture. As such, it read and rein* 
forced its separateness by supporting the publica- 
tion of novels targeted toward adolescents. Series 
books like Nancy Drew and The Hanfy Boys 
appeared, and the authors grew to recognize that 
writing for this 12- to 18-year-old segment of the 
reading public was worth their efforts. 

The subject matter of those efforts typically fell 
into the categories of motherhood, true love, the 
Old West, school spirit, sports ana adventure. 

By the early 1930s, the terms Junior or Jnvenlle 
were being applied to the increasingly popular 
genre. And, with the establishment of these terms, 
came the muhiplication of publishing house divi- 
sions of this audience. 



Reading interest surveys among high school stu- 
dents of the 1940s caused many educators to 
espouse the value of choosing literature based 
on cffident interest, in 1946 George W. Norvell, 
author of The Reading Interests of Young People 
(Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1950), briefly 
reported the first resuhs of his longitudinal study. 
He stated, "Our data shows clearly that much 
literary material being used in our schools is too 
mature, too subtle, too erudite to permit its enjoy- 
ment by the majority of secondary*school 
students." 

Into the 1950s, the success of books like Seven- 
teenth Summer by Maureen Daley, Hot Rod by 
Henry Felson and Wait for Marcy by Rosamund 
Du Jardin exemplified that the attention of teen- 
age readers continued to be focused on fiction 
which celebrated these years. As in the early 
1900s, the plots of this fiction were simple, hap- 
pily resolved and void of taboo subjects thought 
offensive to white, middle-class morality. 

However^ just as the 1960s affected dress, music 
and art, so did it affect adolescent literature. 
Many, though certainly not all, of these subjects 
became not so taboo. This trend turned adoles- 
cent literature toward a more realistic portrayal 
of adolescent life. 

Books about academically unsuccessfol students 
(Drop-Out, 1963), unwed mothers (Mr. and Mrs. 
Bo Jo Jones, 1967) and alcoholism iril Get There, 
It Better Be Worth The Trip, 1968) were found 
among those preferred by teenagers. Additionally, 
teachers were being educated to believe that lit- 
erature should provide students with opportuni- 
ties for vicariously experiencing problem solving 
and various lifestyles. 

Authors for adolescents responded with plots 
whose resolutions were neither easy nor happy 
(House of Tomorrow), protagonists whose roots 
were in lower-class society (The Outsiders), set- 
tings which showed life outside suburbia (IVhere 
the Lilies Bloom) and language which reflected 
the way teenagers really spoke (The Pigman). 
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Topics like sex, drugs, homosexuality, abortion, 
suicide and divorce became fair game. 

As adolescent literature moved into the 1970s 
and 80s, parent and teacher-like characters 
became flawed, and the confusing biological and 
psychological changes with which each teen 
could identify were explored and acknowledged 
{Summer of My German Soldier and Forever). 

Ahhough these topical moves toward controversy 
have been labelef! by some as trendy and sensa- 
tional they have ako been recognized ofiten as 
insightful, significant and candid. We cannot deny 
the importance of adolescent literature to today's 
teen readers and viewers. Its infikration into our 
educational system and society at large is evi- 
denced everywhere. 

More and more students recognize and read the 
novels of famous writers for adolescents. Ail of 
the major television networks have made several 
adolescent novels into specials and movies of the 
week. Titles such as 7ex and The Outsiders are 
springing up on theater marquees. 

We have reached a high point in the popularity 
of adolescent literature. Teachers must capital- 
ize on this surge of interest and willingly bring 
these books into classrooms. 

Rationale 

Adoleircent literature has found its niche in our 
curriculum. 

English educators dedicated to the preservation 
of reading have touted it at numerous conven- 
tions. Professional journals are filled with persua- 
sive articles which intrigue us into agreement 
about its necessity. Research supports its use. 
Gifted writers have created meaningful, artful lit- 
erature which captures the interests of reluctant 
readers while providing more mature readers with 
literary elements and devices worthy of study. 

We need adolescent literature to help our stu- 
dents become independent readers. Few read 
independently beyond eighth grade, and 
startlingly, a recent 1983 Gallup poll reveals that 
77 percent of the American adults questioned 
had not read a book during the previous year. 

A m^ior cause of this widespread book boycott 
may be accounted for by the difficulties many 
adolescents find in making the transition from 
children's books to adult novels. When students 
get to junior and senior high English classes, 



they traditionally find the literary emphasis on 
what we term ^he classics. And the difficuhles 
begin. 

Mark Twain did not envision a 15-year-old audi- 
ence when he wrote the various essays and short 
stories so widely anthologized in ninth grade lit- 
erature texts; nor did Stephen Crane have the 
typical high school junior in mind when he wrote 
The Red Badge of Courage. Forcing classic after 
classic down students' throats can bring about 
repetitive failure to understand and appreciate 
and, equally important, cause irrevocable dam- 
age to their enjoyment of reading. 

When ivriting a curriculum to create good experi- 
ences for secondary school students, we must 
consider the characteristic psychological quali- 
ties which determine and motivate their reading 
interests. 

Adolescents are primarily concerned with their 
growing independence from parental Influence. 
This brings, concurrently, a need for stronger peer 
identification. The teen years are a time of self- 
discovery and evaluation. They allow their occu- 
pants to experience the ramifications of various 
roles and, at the same time, slowly to find a bal- 
ance between societal and personal expectations. 

Just as teenagers must move through these 
stages of emotional growth, so must they move 
through stages of artistic development. One of 
the ways to describe the stages of artistic devel- 
opment is in terms of the psychological satisfac- 
tions that readers seek from literature and there- 
fore, in terms of the types of books they choose 
to read. 

In the early teen years, most are concerned with 
their own importance and ability to solve life's 
problems. Literature alleviates these concerns 
through series books In which teens, who oper- 
ate outside of any apparent parental control, arc 
able to solve dangerous mysteries or save doomed 
animals. 

Between the ages of 14 and 16, young people are 
experiencing new emotions, new relationships and 
changing bodies. Books become a way to find 
out If these new experiences are normal.lt is at 
this point that novels dealing with school life, 
family relations and adolescent problems such 
as sex, drugs and alcohol become of crucial 
Interest. 

It Is not until typical students are 16 to 17 that 
they become concerned about the more universal 
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human problems. Here, literature is often a 
vehicle which stimulates thinking. If they con- 
tinue to mature in their reading, they will soon 
move into an appreciation of well-known 2(hh 
century works. Finally, in college, some may 
develop an interest in the study of older, more 
enifuring classics. 

Increased enjoyment arni literary maturation will 
be natural consequences of teaching and encour- 
aging reading if we use good adolescent litera- 
lore in our classrooms. However, viewing adoles- 
cent literature as merely a stepping stone to 
greater works negates the advantages it provides 
for the language arts curriculum in its own 
right. 

First, adolescent literature enhances the 
students' motivation to read. Second, it can 
promote discussion about those universal truths 
and themes of more traditional literature and 
make them more relevant and understandable. 
Third, the books tend to be shorter and can be 
helpful in classes where students have shorter 
attention spans and varied reading levels. 
Finally, good adolescent literature provides a 
working model with which to gain an under- 
standing of the art of literature. 

Uses 

1. Have a number of adolescent novels in your 
classroom library for individual pleasure 
reading. 

2. Use different adolescent novels for each of 
several small groups. It is relatively easy to 
find several adolescent novels which equally 
fill the needs for particular thematic or 
problematic studies. 

For example 

Teenage Cruelty and Conformity 

The Butterfly Revolution by William Butler 
The Chocolate War by Robert Cormier 
One Fat Summer by Robert Lypsyte 

Drug Abuse 

The Room by Isabelle Holland 

That Was Then, This Is Now by S.E. Hinton 

Go Ask Alice anonymous 

Tuned Out by Maia Wojciechowaka 

Accepting Death 

May I Cross Your Golden River by Paige 
Dixon 



/ Heard The Owl Call My Name by Margaret 
Craven 

Mollie Make Believe by Alice Bach 

3. Use small groups to have students compare 
several works by a single author. Many of 
adolescent literature's finest authors have 
written several novels. 

For example 

Bill and Vera Cleaver 

Trial Valley 

Where the Lillies Bloom 
The Whys and Wherefores of 

Littabelle Lee 
Dust of the Earth 

Robert Cormier 

/ Am the Cheese 
The Chocolate War 
After the First Death 

S. E. Hinton 

That Was Then, This Is Now 

Outsiders 

Rumblefish 

Tex 

M« E* Kerr 

Dinky Hocker Shoots Smack 
Love is Q Missing Person 
If I Love You, Am I Trapped Forever? 
The Son of Someone Famous 
Little, Little 

Madeline L'Engle 

A Wrinkle in Time 
Dragons in the Waters 
A VJind in the Door 
Prelude 

4. Use adolescent literature for whole class 
study. 

5. Use adolescent literature for bibliotherapy. 

6. Use adolescent literature as a basis for intro- 
ductory study of literary components and 
elements. 

7. Use excerpts from adolescent novels as stim- 
uli for other language arts activities. 

For example 

Excerpt adolescent literature and use it 

• to write "found" poetry from particulary 
descriptive prose selection. 
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(/ Know Why The Caged Bird Sings by 
Maya Angelou) 

• as a vehicle for dialect study. 

{A Day No Pigs Would Die by Robert New- 
ton Peck) 

• as an introduction to a thematic unit. 

(Introduce a "Coming of Age" unit with 
selections from Hal Borland's IVhen the 
Legends Die.) 

• as a springboard for value-clarification 
activities and roll playing. 

{Gentlehands by M. E. Kerr) 

• as stimulus for composition. 

C'May 28'' from William Butler's The 
Butterfly Revolution) 

• Assignment: Write a persuasive essay in 
which you attempt to convince someone 
that too much knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. 

(The first few pages of John Knowles's A 
Separate Peace) 

• Assignment: In your mind return to a 
memorable place in your childhood. 
Write a descriptive composition in which 
you detail the changes that have 
happened in your absence. 

8. In short, use adolescent literature in the same 
ways that you would, either creatively or 
traditionally, use other categories of 
literature. 

Criteria for Selection 

Adolescent literature should be recognized as one 
of the best tools available with which to accom- 
plish the goal of creating independent readers. 
However, we also recognize the problems of 
selecting which specific works to include in the 
curriculum. 

In any category of literature there reside both 
good and poor representatives; adolescent litera- 
ture is no exception. Unfortunately, the rapid pro- 
liferation of both good and poor novels for teen* 
agers have complicated the choosing process. 
To uncomplicate it, we must adhere to the same 
standards by which we choose other literary 
selections. 



Below are criteria which may help in decision 
making about which adolescent novels to include 
in the curricuium. Good adolescent literature has 

• strong, interesting and believable plots. 

• relevance. 

• power to transport the reader into another's 
thoughts and feelings. 

• concepts worth pondering and discussing. 
(However, do not confuse a lack of complexity 
with a lack of profundity.) 

• conflicts and problems which leave the reader 
with insights into individuals and society. 

• universal appeal. 

«* themes appropriate for the experience and 
emotional maturity of the audience. 

« rich characterization. It avoids stereotypes. 

• settings which convey vivid mental pictures, 
o a consistent point of view. 

• natural sounding, appropriate dialogue. 

• a style worthy of study. 

• realism in its portrayal of the world of the 
adolescent and the world at large. 

• no preachiness. 

• opportunities for springboarding into other 
related language arts activities. 

Make sure that novels which satisfy the above 
criteria are appropriate for the age, reading 
and inter«2st levels of your students and also 
the moral climate of your school and 
community. 



Suminary 

Choosing to include adolescent literature in a 
secondary school language aris curriculum is a 
commitment to begin meeting students' academic 
and psychological needs. And it is a commit- 
ment to providing for students the transitions nec* 
essary for the eventual appreciation of more 
enduring literature. 

Following is a list of resources about adolescent 
literature, a beginning titles guide and three unit 
plans based on selected novels. 
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Resources 

Burton, Dwight L Literature Study in the High 
Schoob, third edition. New York: Holt, 
Rinehard and Winston, Inc., 1970. 



Donelson, Kenneth L. and Alleen Pace Nilsen. 
Literature for Today* s Young Adults, 
Glenvlew, IL: Scott, Foresman and Company. 
1980. 
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Unit Lesson Plan 
(Grades 9-12) 

Scripting and 
Performing Readers 
Theater 

A Day No Pigs Would Die 
By Robert Newton Peck 



Pttipose/Goals 

This unit provides students with the opportunity 
to identify and examine the importance of 
dialogue, description, action and writing style in 
one selected chapter of a class-taught novel and 
then, through the process of scripting, to trans- 
form that chapter into a readers theatre script. 
Additionally, students will be able to perform and 
evaluate these scripts and thereby gain experi- 
ence in oral interpretation, speaking before an 
audience, critical listening and critical evaluation. 

Objectives 

The students will 

read, study and discuss A Day No Pigs Would 
Die by Robert Newton Peck. 

leam and pracUce methods for scripting fictional 
prose into readers theatre adaptations. 

reread studied material and examine it closely 
for elements of dialogue, description, action, and 
writing style which figure significantly. 

write original introductions to readers theatre 
scripts in which they imitate the author's style of 
writing. 

perform original readers theatre scripts. 

evaluate and discuss classmate's scripts and 
select the best firom among those performed in 
class. 



Materials 

Copies of A Da^ No Pigs Would Die 

Copies of sample readers theatre script for 
study and examination 



Five duplicated copies of several different chap- 
ters of A Day No Pigs Would Die which lend 
themselves to readers theatre adaptations 

Four or five stools 

Smnmary 

Readers theatre is a medium in which two or 
more oral interpreters cause an audience to see 
and hear characters come alive through vivid 
vocal and physical clues. In readers theatre, the 
emphasis is upon suggestion rather than identifi- 
cation and upon vivid reading rather than acting. 
The readers usually sit upon stools and read ft^om 
script copies. The setting and the character are 
established through introductory narration or 
character dl<t!ogue. Physical movements and 
props are kept minimal. Therefore, readers thea- 
tre is one form of drama which can be well- 
adapted for individual class performances. 

Additionally, since students need only cut or write 
additions based on nonoriginal material, the 
assignment is not intimidating yet still demands 
close attention to the important elements or fic- 
tional prose and its composition. 

Procednrea 

1. Prepare students for unit by having them 
read, study and discuss A Day No Pigs Would 
Die. 

2. Introduce students to readers theatre. 

3. Explain to students that they will be choos- 
ing a scene from A Day No Pigs Would Die 
and creating a readers theatre adaption of 
it. Give students a sample script which has 
been adapted and have them compare this 
version to the original in their texts. (For a 
sample script see Attachment #1.) 
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4. List the similarities and differences on the 
board and discuss the reasons for changes 
which have been made. 

5. Allow students to choose or assign chapters 
from the groups of duplicated selections. 
Have students form working groups. 

6^ Give students the next two class periods to 
complete the scripting process. Provide help 
to individual groups and attempt to keep 
them on task. Five minutes before the end of 
each period, ask students to write a short 
paragraph detailing what the group accom- 
plished that day and what individual help 
that student gave. Collect these for the par- 
ticipation grade. Additionally, tell all students 
that an individual project on the novel will 
be due in a week. Therefore, groups tl)at 
finish eariy will have a supplementary 
assignment to begin. 

Sample supplementary assignments. 

• Create a ''found** poem from a particulary 
descriptive passage. 

• Write an adjective acrostic about two 
major characters. 

• Make a collage, mobile, peep box, drawinn, 
etc. to illustrate a major element of the 
novel. 

• Describe your pet or some other animal 
as if it were a human being. 

• Write a position paper on whether a per- 
son who cannot read or write should be 
allowed to vote. 

• Write several diary entries f/om Pinky's 
or another character's point of view. 

• Write a letter to the author telling him 
what you think of his novel. 

• Interview several adults about when they 
began to consider themselves adults and 
write the results and answers for a report. 

7. At the end of the second day of group work, 
tell students that within three days each 
character should have a complete, legible 
copy of the script from which to perform. 
Also, on that day, final copies of each group's 
script will be due. One student could volun- 



t(cex to ^ype and duplicate it, or students could 
p&ss the origifial around and make tlieir omi 
tople*;. Tell students to br?ng their props on 
the day that the scripts are due. 

8. On the day that the scripts are due, give 
students 20 to 25 minutes to rehearse. Tell 
them that they will perform tomorrow. 
Collect a copy of each group's script. 

9. The following day quickly review criteria for 
good readers theatre. Give directions for stu- 
dent evaluations of each script. Organize the 
performance and discussion of each group's 
script. Collect written student evaluations. 

Evaluation 

Students can be given points for the following. 

Participating in the group process as evidenced 
by daily reports and teacher observation 

Completing the scripting process and turning in 
a complete copy for evaluaton 

Varying degrees of script quality 

Performing the script 

Completing written evaluations of other group's 
scripts 

Completing supplementary project 
Followvp 

Students could vote on the best few scripts and 
perform them for another class. 

Students could script another selection w^ach has 
been covered in class thus far. 

Students could convert the readers theatre script 
into a radio play wfith sound effects. 

Rcaourcea 

Coger, Leslie Irene and Melvin R. White. Riders 
Theatre Handbook: A Dramatic Approach to 
Literature. Glenville, III.: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1973. 

Maciay, Joanna Hawkins, Readers Theatre:. 
Toward a Grammar of Practice. New York: Ran- 
dom House, Inc., 1971. 

Peck, Robert Newton. A Day No Pigs Would Die. 
New York, Dell Publishing Company. Inc., 1972. 
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Sample Readers Theatre Script 

adapted from A Day No Pigs Would Die, Chapter Six 
Stage arrangeoient: Students are seated on four stools as arranged below. 
«P-t.«e ^^^^ AuntMatty 

o o 

Narrator 

DowrikS^ge Rob 



O 



Narrator: 



Maosa: 

Rob: 

Narrator: 

Annt Matty: 
Narrator: 



Aant Matty: 
Narrator: 

Annt Matty: 

Rob: 

Narrator: 



Hello folks! My name's Robert Newton Peck, and Fm here to tell you one particular story 
from a book called A Day No Pigs Would Die. You sec, in this book, I'm the major 
character. Tm also the author so you can be sure that I know what I'm talking about. 

I grew up on a farm in Vermont. My family was of the Shaker religion, so we didn't have 
to many frills and worked hard for everything we did have. Papa killed pigs for a living, and 
Mama stayed home, her time filled with chores. 

I remember well the story I'm going to tell you. It happened the summer I was 14. June 
had finally come, and I was racing home with my final report card all folded up in my 
pocket. The weather was dry as dust, and I was glad to he walking across the pasture in 
the soft green meadowland, instead of kicking rocks the long way round which was by 
the dirt road. 

Once I got to the house, I called to Pinky, my pet pig. She came running up to greet me. 
Just as we got to the fence, I saw Mama, in the front stoop, waving for me to come up to 
the house. 

Rob, look who's here. 
Oh, Hello, Aunt Matty. 

There she was, sitting in our good chair, and wearing one of her big dresses and smelling so 
good with her perfume that it almost made me sick. 

Well, look at the size of you. You're growing like a weed. 

I should have excused myself rijP!ht then and there, and changed my clothes for chores. But 
like a fool, I pulled out my report card. 

I showed it to Mama. She could hardly read at all, but she knew what an A looked like. 
The only other letter I got was a D In English, which I didn't bother to point out. 

The trouble kicked up when I showed my report card to Aunt Matty. She could read. But as 
it turned out, she couldn't read the letter A, no matter how many she saw. AH she 
<i>uld read was D, where I got a D in. English. 

You got a D in English!!! 

The way Aunt Matty took on, it must have been the first D 
anybody ever got. I thought she was going to die from the 
shock of it. 

D in English!! 'Course it's not the end of the world. There is a remedy. 
Remedy! 

Now there was a word that struck a fever. Mama had given me a spooniiil of remedy for 
one thing or another almost as long as I could remember. It made you go to the backhouse 
a lot. Morning, noon and night. 
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Annt Matty: What he needs is a tutor. Fact is. I will tutor him myself. I'll tell you. it s not a laughing matter. 

Next thing you know it'll be P for failure. And you know what that means. Expulsion. 
There's no time to lose. 

Now pay attention. Rob. Grammar, that's where you're falling down. Before I married your 
Uncle Hume. I was an English teacher. And that's where we're going to start. Living in this 
house and all its Shaker ways, it's a wonder you can talk at all. 

(Aunt Matty picks up a handkerchief from her lap and hands it to Rob.) 

Here, blow your nose. You can't learn English with an acting sinus. 

(Rob blows nose and hands handkerchief back to Matty.) 

So. I am going to write out a sentence, and you can diagram It. Hear? There now. Jack 
hit the ball hard with Joe's yellow bat. Let's see you diagram that. 

Rob: I can't Aunt Matty. 

Annt Matty: I know you can't. But any schoolboy who gets a D had better learn. First off, what's the 
subject? 

Rob: English 

Aunt Matty: What? 

Rob: English is the subject I got a D In. 

(Aunt Matty wipes face with handkerchief Rob has blown his nose into.) 

Aunt Matty: Rob. I used to teach English, and there was one thing I never did. Know what that was? 

i ii.?ver got angry. A good teacher does not lose her temper, no matter how stupid her 
pupils are. 

Rob: That's good because In our school they sure are some dull ones. 

Narrator: Picking up the pencil. Aunt Matty started to draw some lines and circles on the 

sentence about Jack. She put a zig-zag here and a crazy elbow joint there. And the 
worse it got. the prouder Aunt Matty was of it. 

Aunt Matty: Behold! That Is a diagram. 

Rob: Gee. Aunt Matty. I ought to get A in English now for certain. 

Aant Matty: Here, take it up to your room and pin It on the wall. 

Rob: Thank you. Aunt Matty. Now I got to do chores. If n I don't get done, they'll be a 

nevermind of hiss 'tween I and Papa. 

Narrator: I was careful not to slam the door. Just outside. Pinky was waiting for me. and we raced each 
other to the barnyard fence. Just as we rounded the corner, I heard Mama continue the 
conversation. 

Mama: How was the lesson? 

Annt Matty: Next time. I'll teach the pig! 

Adapted by Ann Wolensky Williams 
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Scripting 

The first step in adapting fictional prose of read- 
ers theatre is to reread the material with the idea 
of marking in pencil those scenes and lines 
that must be included if the selection is to retain 
its fiill significance. This is called catting in. 
The adapter should select carefully those details 
of description that will best stimulate the imag- 
ination of the audience to see the characters, 
their appearance, and their actions and the set- 
ting in both its physical and mood values. 

The second step is to read the selection again 
with the idea of cutting ont or marking through 
those sections which are not essential to the 
basic meaning or focus. Some sections can be 
summarized for the sake of brevity. Portions of 
description may have to be cut. Proper names 
may have to be inserted more frequently as an 
aid to clarity. Some description of movement, 
gesture or facial expression can be replaced 
with suggested action or use of minimal props. 



The third step is called adding and will require 
original writing from the students. At the start of 
the script the scene must be set. the characters 
introduced and the information supplied for the 
audience to understand what is occuring. This 
is usually done by a narrator who may or may 
not be a character within the script. For short 
scenes major characters may introduce them- 
selves and set up the situation. Whatever means 
are used to solve the problems of narrating the 
visual elements and bridging any cut portions, 
the actual wording should be concrete, vivid and 
written in spoken-English style. Moreover, the 
style of writing should be appropriate to the 
text. 

The last step is to audition and assign speaking 
parts for the finished script. Students should 
design the physical set up for the reading and 
decide which props, if any, will be brought from 
home. 
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Unit Lesson Plan 
(Grades 10-12) 



Manipulative Language 

The Butteifty Revolution 
by William Badcr 



Purpose/Goal 

The purpose of this unit is to help students 
become more aware of the uses and misuses of 
language through the study of connotations, 
euphemisms, glittering generalities, undefined 
terms and emotional appeal used in political 
language. Additionally, the study of The Butter- 
fly Revolution in terms of these elements will 
provide students with meaningful examples of the 
power of language. 

ObJecfivM 

The student will 

read, study and discuss The Butterfly Revolution 
by William Butler. 

complete all activities designed to clariiy under- 
standing of connotation, euphemism, glittering 
generalities, undefined terms and emotional 
appeal in persuasive arguments. 

participate in class discussion. 

work in pairs. 

demonstrate understanding of discussed manipu- 
lative dements of language by finding examples 
of each in The Butterfly Revolution. 

wrtti VI persuasive essay based on the examina- 
tion of propoganda techniques in The Butterfly 
Revolution. 

Materials 

Class copies of the novel 

A list of words having strong connotations 

Class copies of Synonym Senae worksheet 

Class copies of Wordmanship activity 

Class copies of Introducing Dr. Jekyll or Mr. 
Hyde activity. 



Sammary 

Mark Twain once said, "The difference between 
the right word and the almost right word is the 
difference between lightning and the lightning 
bug.'' This unit provides students with prac- 
tice in determining whether the rifliit word 
is being used. Students will be taught definitions 
of several often manipulated components of lan- 
guage and, through a series of activities and the 
study of Tiia Battarfly Ravolntion, learn to 
recognize examples of each. This unit will take 
approximately four days to complete. 

Frocadoras 

1. Read, study and discuss The Butterfly Revolu- 
tion with emphasis on the manipulation and 
propoganda techniques used by the S.R.C. 

2. Introduce the unit by reading the following 
passage from The Butterfly Revolution to 
students. 

"The party began today with a short 
talk by Frank to celebrate the one-week 
anniversary of the revolution. He really 
spoke very enthusiastically, and yet at the 
same time very gently, and he said how 
important it is to continue the work of 
the revolution at this time, and about how 
much he admired everyone for doing all 
they were doing, and how he meant to 
see that everyone had all he needed and 
would so long as the revolution lasted. 
He spoke of fiiri and more tun, and loy- 
alty and more loyalty, and courage and 
more courage. He made a good speech, 1 
guess; it sounded intelligent, anyhow, 
even though— when I thought about it— I 
couldn't say that he had said anything 
very definite about anything at all.'' 
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Discuss with students how Frank can 
make a good speech, yet get away with 
saying nothing concrete or meaningful. 
Tell students that they will be reexamin- 
ing other sections of the novel later for 
specific examples of the terms and ele- 
ments of persuasive language discussed 
this week. 

3. Define and discuss connotations. Give 
students a word list and ask them to place 
either a + or a - by each word depending 
on how it makes them feel. 

Sample word list 

conservative 
police officer 



second-hand 

democracy 

liberal 

reconditioned 
conscientious objector 
politician 
draft dodger 
statesman 

Go back over the word list with students and 
discuss the connotations of each word and 
how they affect meaning. 

4. Discuss how subtle changes in word meaning 
can change the meaning or tone of statements. 
Distribute teacher prepared Synonym Sense 
worksheet and instruct students to follow 
directions. 



Sample directions and items for 
''Synonym Sense'* worksheet 



Directioiis 

Below you will find synonym trios and sentences 
into which each word best fits. Fill in blanks* 
thinking about the shades of each word's 
meaning. 

1. 

Suppress * Snbdne • Crush 

a. The revolution was . 

b. The criminal was caught and . 

c. The newspaper . 

2. 

Stun * Dumfound * Astound 

a. The nation was by the President's 

death. 

b. The father by his son's grades. 

c. When s steering wheel came off» the driver 
was . 

3. 

Thrifty • Frussl • Economical 

a. They ate a meal of potatoes and 

bread. 

b. A person works hard and saves 

regularly. 



c. A car with six cylinders is usually more 
than one with eight. 

4. 

Resolute • Dosfled • Stubborn 

a. Despite his wounds* his deter- 
mination kept him going. 

b. His refusal to consider all facts 

caused him trouble. 

c. His character helped him main- 
tain his principles. 

5. Lead discussion on possible worksheet 
answers and reasons for placement of words. 
Collect worksheets. 

6. Define and introduce euphemisms. 

For example 

• A euphemism is a better- 
sounding word or phrase used in 
place of one that seems to harsh or 
direct. 

• Sample euphemisms: 
white weasel fur = ermine 

military retreat = strategic withdrawal 
stool pigeon = informed source 

• Reasons euphemisms are used: (a) to give 
a more impressive-sounding title to a job, 
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(b) to spare someone else's feeling on a 
delicate and possibly painful subject, (c) to 
cover up a blunt reality 

from Gaining Sensitivity to Words 

7. Have students brainstorm for other exam- 
ples of euphemistic language. Below are a 
few starting examples. 

bathroom: restroom, powder room, lounge 

pregnant: expectant, with child, in the 
femily way 

died: gone to visit his Maker, gone to a 
b^er place, passed away 

8. Discuss the particular use of euphemisms in 
politics and how many times these words 
and phrases throw up smoke screens about 
the truth. Have students come up with the 
real meanings behind these euphemisms. 

Germany's final solution in W.W. II 
pacification 

liquidation of undesirable elements 
relocation centers 
culturally underpriviliged 

9. Distribute the "Wordmanship'' activity work- 
sheet. Instruct students to follow directions. 
Discuss the implications about language in 
this activity. 

10. Define and discuss the use of glittering 
generalities, undefined terms and emotional 
appeal in persuasive language. 

For example 

• Glittering generalities— the use of empty 
and indefinite words and phrases which 
have extremely positive connotations and 
inspire unthinking agreement. 

"My party is made up of practical ideal- 
ists who are working for a better 
America — a land of peace, prosperity and 
security." 

• undefined terms — the use of vague, 
undetailed phrases to which most people 
can individually supply positive concrete 
examples. 

"I believe that the only way this country 
can achieve superiority is by the develop- 
ment of a reciprocal, flexible military 
position." 



• emotional appeal — the purposeful use of 
words and phrases which evoke strong 
emotional responses. 

"While the fat rich sit in their fine 
mansions, the hungry poor huddle misera- 
bly on the street comers." 

11. Distribute the "Introducing Dr. Jekyll or Mr. 
Hyde" worksheet. (See Attachment #4.) 
Instruct students to follow the directions. 
When they have completed the worksheet, 
have one student read Dr. Jekyll's version 
and another read Mr. Hyde's version. Dis- 
cuss the examples and types of language mis- 
use found within the activity. Collect 
worksheets. 

12. Tell students that they are now going to reex- 
amine Frank's rise to power in The Butter- 
fly Revolution in light of what they've just 
learned about language manipulation. 

13. Distribute copies of The Butterfli; Revolu- 
tion. Lead students through the examination 
of a few sample passages for language 
misuse. 



Sample passages for discussion 

"Today, all drills are doubled. Remem- 
ber your effort is an effort not only for 
yourself, but for all of your fnends at 
High Pines. From now on, awards of 
money will be offered for outstanding 
efbrt. The first militiaman to win the 
Master Soldier's media will also win five 
dollars; the second will win three dollars, 
and the third two dollars. Help your pals 
to be prepared for any action which 
might force us to surrender on their 
terms. Make High Pines strong under 
the motto "on Our Terms," and remem- 
ber that your terms are the terms which 
protect you, get you home safer and 
sooner." (page 173) 

"Frank asked me, as a favor to him, 
to hold off quitting (the S.R.C.) for a 
day, or two, until I had time to see that 
it didn't matter much who killed Don 
Egriss, someone was certainly going to. 
and it was better for the revolution, bet- 
ter for everyone, that we did St our- 
selves." (pages 204-205) 
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14. Put students in pairs and instruct them to 
find 10 other examples of manipulative Ian* 
guage in the novel and list the page num- 
bers and the beginning sentence of each 
example. 

15. Put students back in regular seating arrange- 
ment and lead discussion of the other exam- 
ples they have found. Collect example lists. 

16. Give students the following composition 
assignment and a due date. 

Frank Reiily had just been brought to 
trial by the courts for the intent to over- 
throw the government of the United 
States and the use of illegal brainwash- 
ing techniques. Oae section of the de- 
tailed charge list concerns Frank's mis- 
use of language. You are to assume the 
voice of the prosecuting attorney and 
write a persuasive essay detailing 
Frank's guilt in this area and using 
examples to prove your points. 

Evalaation 

Students can be given points for 

completion of connotation wordlist used in 
prodcedure step 2. 

completion of Synonym Sense activity. 

completion of Wordmanship activity. 

completion of "Introducing Dr. Jek^l or 
Mr. Hyde." 



completion of group word assigned in pro- 
cedure step 14. 

correct answers on unit test. 

completion and quality of composition 
assignment. 

Follow Up 

1. Students could conduct a mock trial for sev- 
eral characters from TBR. 

2. Students could share composition assign- 
ments in eviiluative groups. 

3. Students con Id research and in writing com- 
pare Frank's rise to power with that of a weil- 
known dictator. 

4. Students could read 1984 by George Orwell 
and examine the nature of doublespeak. 

5. Students could read "The Children's Story" 
by James Clavell and compare devices used 
by the new teacher to win kids to her ideolo- 
gies with those used by Frank. 

Resources 

Butler, William. The Butterfly Revolution. New 
York: Ballantine Books, 1961. 

Littell, Joseph Fletcher, ed. Gaining Sensitivity 
to Words. Evanston, III. McDougal, Littell and 
Company, 1973. 

McGuire, Vincent. Teaching High School 
English.: Volume One. Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown Book Company, 1964. 
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Wordmanship 

fliker years of hacking through etymological thickets at the U.S. Public Health Service, a 63.yearK)Id 
official named Phillip Broughton hit upon a sure-fire method for converting frustration into fulfillment 
Oargonwise). Euphemistically called the Systematic Buzz Phrase Projector, Broughton's system employs a 
lexicon of 30 carefully chosen buzzwords. 



Colnmn 1 



Column 2 



Column 3 

0. options 

1. flexibility 

2. capability 

3. mobility 

4. programming 

5. concepts 

6. time-phasing 

7. projection 

8. hardware 

9. contingency 

The procedure is simple. Think of any three-digit number, then select the corresponding buzzword from 
each column. For instance, number 257 produces "systematized logistical projection," a phrase that can 
be dropped into virtually any report with that ring of decisive, knowledgeable authority. "No one will have 
the remotest idea of what you're talking about," says Broughton, "but the important thing is that they're 
not about to admit it." 

Following Broughton's advice, fill in the sentence below with five different buzzword groupings. 

The President has allocated three billion dollars for the congressional committee which is 
probing into 



0. 


integrated 


0. 


management 


1. 


total 


1. 


organizational 


2. 


systematized 


2. 


monitored 


3. 


parallel 


3. 


reciprocal 


4. 


functional 


4. 


digital 


5. 


responsive 


5. 


logistical 


6. 


optional 


6. 


transitional 


7. 


sychronized 


7. 


incremental 


8. 


compatible 


8. 


third-generation 


9. 


balanced 


9. 


policy 



Namben 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 



Colamn 1 Word 



Colnmn 2 Word 



Colnmn 3 Word 



ERIC 
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Introducing Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde 

Directions 



Below have been mixed two introductions for the same political candidate. Dr. Jekyll is a friend of the 
candidate. Mr. Hyde does not like the candidate. Choose to be either Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde and circle the 
words that he would use. 

My friends, the (gentleman) (person) sitting on my right is, as you know, a (notorious) (famous) 

(statesman) (politician). He is familiar to you, my friends, both as a (cunning) (skillful) (bureaucrat) 

(administrator) and as a (would-be) (distinguished) (public servant) (dictator), is a (friend) (lackey) of (free 

enterprise) (big business) while also a (crony) (friend) of (union) (labor officials). His (pigheaded) 

(persevering) (dedication) (fanaticism) played a key role in (persuading) (brainwashing) Congress to pass 

the (Slave-Labor) (Right-to-Work) Law that we (revere) (dispise). After hearing him (rant) (speak), you will 

return to your homes in (pride) (disgust) that America could (spawn) (produce) such a (man) (creature). 

Now before he begins his speech, let me say 

From Gaining Sensitivity to Words 
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Unit Lesson Plan 
(Grades 11-12) 

Literary Analysis and 
Evaluation 

A Separate Peace 
by John Knowles 



Purpose/Goal 

This unit provides students with opportunities to 
compare and evaluate — literature, to participate 
in the group decision making process and to clar- 
ify and defend individual decisions via com- 
position. Activities in this unit will involve stu- 
dents in determining general heroic qualities, ana- 
lyzing previously studied characters for these 
qualities and then comparing the varying degrees 
of quality strength among the characters. A Sep- 
arate Peace was chosen as a beginning step for 
this unit because the character of Phineas lends 
itself well as a constant for study and the novel 
itself is taught at various grade levels. 

Objecrtives 

The students will 

read, study and discuss A Separate Peace 
by John Knowles. 

brainstorm a list of heroic characteristics 
and select the five most important from the 
list. 

reread and study previously read selections 
to find evidence of heroic qualities in 
particular characters. 

compare the strength of each quality from 
character to character. 

make an individual decision about the most 
worthy of the characters studies. 

participate in the group decision-making 
process. 

contribute to group decisions about the 
most worthy character studied. 

write a position paper based on com- 
parative evaluation of one particular literary 
element. 



Materials 

Class set copies of texts in which characters 
selected for study appear. 

Class set copies of Character/Characteristics 
Chart (see Procedures, Step 4). 

Summary 

This unit encourages students to participate in 
three activities widely ignored in many language 
arts classrooms. First, students are invited to 
compare and evaluate literature in a manageable, 
meaningful way. Second, they are allowed to gain 
expertise in group decision-making skills through 
structured tasks. And third, they are given a com- 
position assignment for which indepth preunriting 
activities and discussions have been provided. 
The unit may, of course, be adapted for different 
literary focuses and selections. It will take two 
to three days to complete. 

Procedures 

1. Prepare students for the unit by having them 
read, study and discuss A Separate Peace by 
John Knowles. Be sure to emphasize Phineas's 
heroic qualities in discussion about his char- 
acter. 

2. Begin unit by having students write individual 
definitions of the word hero. Discuss their defi- 
nitions and compare them with the dic- 
tionary's. Discuss who could be categorized 
as a hero and who the heroes of today are. 

3. Have class brainstorm a list of characteristics 
important or essential for someone of heroic 
stature. Keep the list on the board. Students 
may come up with many of the following 
characteristics — strength, loyalty, honesty, 
physical beauty, athletic prowess, high 
intellect, strong wit, compassion and power. 
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Next, lead students as a class to whittle the 
list down to uie 5 most essential characteris- 
tics for heroic people to have. 4. Distribute 
the Character/Characteristics Charts into 
which you have already filled the names of 



those characters previously studied whom you 
feel fit best in this activity. Instruct students to 
fill in the ''Characteristics'' column with the 
five essential characteristics for heroes on the 
board. 



Sample ChMracter/Characteristics Chart 
(not to sciilc) 



CkmrmctmrimHcm 


Honemty 


Bravery 


Loyaity High 


LettderBhip 








Intettect 


AbiHty 


Phineas 


Odysseus 


Juliet 










Capulet 










Huck 










Finn 











Ponyboy 



4. Have students form working groups. Make 
sure each group has copies of all necessary 
texts. Instruct students to fill in, if they can, 
evidence from the texts which supports e^ . 
character's possession of each character 
Evidence may vconsist of examples of d^^ 

ter action, speech and tNought Additicnc- 
corroboration from the narrator or -'^ofV 
worthy character is acceptable. An: * ^rs ■ . 
to be jot listed on the charts. 

5. A few minutes before the period is over, siivf ; 
students an additlonai assignment for 
homework. Instruct them to suspend disbe- 
lief and assume that tomorrow one of these 
characters will be given life. They are to 
decide in priority order which characters 
most deserve the gift of life and write those 
decisions on the back of the chart. 

6. The following day instruct students to form 
groups in which there is no more than one 
other person from yesterday's group. 

7. Explain today's group tasic Each group is to 
reach consensus on th^ priority order of 
which characters should be given life. Each 
group's final ordering should be unanimously 
agreed upon. Studsnts will have 20*25 min- 
utes to complete this task and should be pre- 
pared to report to the entire class. Monitor 
group work. 

8. Stop group work and put class back into 
regular seating arrangement. 



9. Lead class discussion and group reporting of 
decisions. To end discussion, have the entire 
class vote on the one character who should 
b& allowed to come to life. 

. J. Give stude^its final composition assignment 
and due date. They are to write a position 
puper in which they defend one char- 
acter's right to life. Their choices need not 
w7v.ct group or class decisions. Again, 
they must prove their points by citing 
"examples or evidence from the text. 

Student could be given points for 

completion of the Character/Character- 
istics Chart 

individually ranking character names for 
homework. 

participation in group work. 

completion and qu.Uity of composition 
assignment. 

FoUow Up 

1. Students could conduct and report results of 
field research in which they try to determine 
who the heroes of today's youth are. 

2. Students could create an additional adven* 
ture or scene for their most heroic character. 
The character's actions, speech and thoughts 
should be consistent with what they have just 
learned about him or her. 



3. Students could share compositions in evalua- 
tive groups. 

4. Students could write about their character's 
first day of life. 

5. Students could fill out ciiarts with emphasis 
on other areas or selections. 
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High Interest 
Easy Reading 
Literature 



Introduction 

High interest, easy reading literature is one 
answer to the urgent need to reach the growing 
numbers of poor and reluctant readers. Alien- 
ated by traditional literature offered them in 
standard texts and anthologies these students 
read little. High interest reading materials are 
designed to appeal to readers whose interests 
and sophistication exceed their reading abilities, 
but far whom reading holds few rewards. 

Most problem readers are actually indifferent 
students who can read if properly motivated. 
The solution to the problem is to discover and 
use a consistantly reliable means of motivation. 
The quest for the elusive means of motivation 
proved futile until the advent of high interest, 
easy reading literature — an innovation that can 
revolutionize the teaching of literature to disa- 
bled readers. The development of reading ma- 
terials of reduced readability occurred concur- 
rently with, but independently from, the evolu- 
tion of young adult literature. The gradual 
blending of the two genres has produced high 
interest, easy reading literature— a product 
which successfully entices and rewards adoles- 
cent readers to sample from a wide variety of 
subjects of keen relevance 'o their lives. More 
importantly, the use of high interest, easy 
reading literature becomes a stepping stone from 
their nonreader status to enthusiastic participa- 
tion in reading. 

Use 

The use of high interest, easy reading litera- 
ture in the classj^oom as predicated on the same 
irrefutable logic expressed by Mark Twain in 
his observation xhtA those who don't read have 
no advantage ever those who can't re . 
Reluctant and disabled readers will never be- 



come confident, voluntary readers as long as 
they quietly and adamantly refuse to read. 
Our objective, therefore, must be to create read- 
ers who value reading for its pleasures and 
for its problem-sohing to their lives. Our method 
is to destroy their resistance by substituting 
reading materials specifically designed to estab- 
lish irresistible points of contact for those tra- 
ditional literary selections which are anathema 
to disenchanted readers. There is no definition 
universally applied to all literature classified as 
high interest", easy reading (or as hi-ta), but 
generally those materials so labeled share the 
common purpose of appealing to adolescent 
readers whose interests and sophistication ex- 
ceed their reading abilities and for whom read- 
ing holds no attraction. High interest, easy 
reading materials also share common standards 
of subject matter, style, appearance and read- 
ability, ahhough actual quality may vary from 
publisher to publisher and from title to title. 

Perhaps the strongest, most dependable quality 
of high interest, easy reading literature is the 
appeal of its snbjcct matter. In the novels, 
believable young people are portrayed solving 
problems, resolving conflicts and feeing the 
consequences of their actions. Protagonists are 
representative enough to be widely acceptable 
and function in realistic, credible situations of 
intense personal relevance to adolescents. Cat- 
egories of subject matter commonly appearing 
in high interest, easy reading literature include 
adventure, animals, biography, careers, ethnic 
concerns, history, love and friendship, 
mystery and crime, poetry and plays, problems, 
science, sports, trivia and women. 

Competing for first place in importance with 
subject matter is the style of high interest, 
easy reading literature. The excellence of style 
used in the best of this material has distin- 
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guished it from unsatisfactory early efforts to 
reach troubled readers and has made it palat- 
able to the unsophisticated, yet unconsciously 
discriminating tastes of adolescents long ex- 
posed to the hype of media. Elements of style 
given special consideration in high Interest, 
easy reading literature are piot characterization 
and readability. 

Pleta^ in high interest, easy reading literature 
&tii fast moving, yet of limited complexity. 
Subplots are restricted in number and subtlety. 
The resolution of conflicts is credible, free of 
miracles and reflects moral considerations with- 
out condescension or moralizing. The plot is 
unraveled primarily through action and realistic 
dialogue, with the barest minioium of descrip- 
tion and philosophizing. Th^ simplicity and 
speed of plot development preclude the possibil- 
ity of reader disinterest or confusion. 

Characters are limited in number and are re- 
alistically drawn to reflect a normal range of 
society. Stereotypes, when used, are easily rec- 
ognizable and are purposefully included. Pro- 
tagonists are representative in interest, age 
and attitude, yet of sufficient psychological depth 
to sustain interest. 

Readability is of primary concern to those 
selecting materials for reluctant and disabled 
readers. However, it is important to remember 
that there are far more reluctant than disa- 
bled readers, so the actual readability level of a 
book is secondary to the book's appeal to the 
student and should not be the major determin- 
ing factor in the selection. Books chosen for 
inclusion in most secondary listings of high 
interest, easy reading selections range between 
fifth and ninth grade level to accommodate 
readers functioning as much as seven years be- 
low grade level (see SMOG Readability Formula 
at end of unit.) Vocabulary is simple, but not 
limited to monosyllabic or bisyllabic words, as 
evidenced by the inclusion of technical vocabu- 
lary in some categories. Different words usually 
define themselves or are revealed by the con- 
text. Special emphasis is given to opening sen- 
tences and paragraphs to snare indifferenv; 
readers from the outset. Sentences within the 
text are short and easy to read, with clauses 
and phrases coming at the ends rather than 
between subject and verb (since troubled read- 
ers often ignore punctuation). The length of 
sentences, paragraphs, chapters and texts is 
limited to encourage interest and fluency. 



One last characteristic shared by high interest, 
easy reading literature of good quality is an 
ordinary appearance. Unlike many early pub- 
lications for reluctant and disabled readers, to- 
day's high interest, easy reading literature is 
virtually indistinguishable from ordinary trade 
books to all biit trained obser\'er5, thereby spar- 
ing self-conscious students the additional tn luma 
of public humiliation. Modern publications are 
of ordinary size, use standard (or slightly larger) 
print and are printed on the paper usually 
found in trade b«H>ks. Illustrations and photo- 
graphs are frequently included to encourage 
students to read for explanations, but are unob- 
trusive and are not used as substitutes for 
characterization or plot development. Only the 
very observant can detect that additional top 
space and wider margins are frequently allowed. 
There are no obvious physical characteristics 
to signal a student's use of today's high Interest, 
easy reading literature. 

The use of high interest, easy reading literature 
in the classroom as a part of the instructional 
program is a relatively recent, phenomenon. 
Many teachers and librarians had ]ong recog- 
nized its value for individual readers whose in- 
terest levels surpassed their reading levels but 
few had fiilly recognized its practical use for 
effective instruction. One of the most salient fea- 
tures of high interest, easy reading literature 
is its flexibilKv. Both the wide variety of subject 
matter available and its general nature make 
it particularly adaptable to the needs of the Indi- 
vidual classroom, whether for use with whole 
group instruction, small group work or to meet 
the special needs of the individual student. 
There are several valuable guides to aid teach- 
ers in the selection and use of high interest, 
easy reading literature (see Resources). One 
especially useful guide is the High Interest, 
Easy Reading p i'>lication of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers ur English. It provides annota- 
tions of current i^^Jes listed by category and 
cross-listed by related categories to help teach- 
ers select titles relevant to the needs of particu- 
lar students and classes. 

Model unit plans for activities following the 
reading of two high interest, easy reading nov- 
els appear at the end of this unit. From them 
and from the publications listed in the Resource 
section of this chapter, teachers can gather 
ideas about the practical use of high interest, 
easy reading literature in the classroom. 
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Guiding all the suggested activities are several 
principles governing the teaching of literature 
in general, especially with respect to the 
teacher's role as fiacilitator of student's response 
to literature. Incorporating those classic prin- 
ciples are the following paraphrases of four cen- 
tral aims of teaching literature and reading, 
as articulated by noted teacher and authority on 
English Education, Stephen Judy (now spelled 
Tchudi) in The English Teacher's Handbook (1) 
Do whatever is necessary to get students read- 
ing. Nothing happens until then; (2) Make litera- 
ture study a personal meaning-making activity 
rather than a meaningless lesson in literary 
analysis; (3) Believe that evaluation and criti- 
cism (traditional literary criticism) will eventu- 
ally result from students' response to literature; 
and (4) concentrate on helping students real- 
ize that reading and literature have utility to 
their lives. Judy's central aims for teaching lit- 
erature and rea^ding are based on his own ex- 
periences and philosophies and those of other 
noted authorities on response to literature, 
especially Louise Rosenblatt (LiYerature as Ex- 
ploration) and Alan Purves (How Porcupines 
Make Love). See Resources for complete bib- 
liographical information. 

While a comprehensive examination of the the- 
ories and strategies of Judy, Rosenblatt, Purves 
and others would be valuable, perhaps a use- 
ful list of suggestons for actual classroom prac- 
tice based on thei(' theories would be more 
valuable. On that assumption, following is a list 
of "Dos" and ''Don'ts" based on the combined 
wisdom and experience of the authorities men- 
tioned and of other teachers and professionals 
who have experienced success using high in- 
terest, easy reading literature and a "response 
to literature" approach to teaching it. 

Dos 

• Be guided by students' emotional maturity, 
intelligence, reading ability, chronological 
age and interests when suggesting books, 
(See NCTE's The Students" Right to Read.) 

• Provide time in class for students to read. 

• Model the behavior you expect by reading 
along with your students. 

• Flood your classroom with reading ma- 
terials — magazines, books newspapers, charts 
and posters. Enlist the help of parents, other 
teachers, students, merchants and com- 
munity members. 



• Remember that the reader is more impor- 
tant than the reading. 

• Acknowledge the validity of the individual 
student's response. Accept it as no less 
valid than your own. 

• Remember that students need to read about 
others like themselves in similar experiences 
to be confirmed in their emotional response 
and to come away feeling good. 

• Allow students to stop reading books they do 
not like and find others withoat a sermon 
on perseverance and discipline. 

• Allow students to skip parts of books as 
more fluent readers do. 

• Be willing to tell what words mean with a 
smile rather than a lecture or a conde- 
scending tone. 

• Encourage students to guess words they don't 
know. 

• Help students understand why they respond 
as they do and why others differ. 

• Create a context for the reading of novels in 
class through such prereading activities as 
anticipation guides and introduction of situa* 
tion, characters and author's style. 

• Be sure to interrelate reading, writing and 
speaking through such activities as jour- 
nals and response projects (See Unit 
Plans). 

• Relax and try again (and again) if the re- 
sponse to a particular book is disappointing. 
Response is not automatic. Students aren't 
accustomed to being given an opinion not 
subject to rejection. 

Don'ts 

• Forget that response to literature is complex, 
and results from students' past experiences, 
fantasies, perceptions, age and maturity. 

• Try to force systematic discussions of pre- 
viously selected issues. 

• Discourage students from reading any book 
because you consider it too hard or easy. 
Interest is all that's required. 

• Assume that just because there is a match 
between student and a book's readability 
level, there will be a match betwe^in the stu- 
dent and the book. Let the student choose. 
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Trust test scores or readability levels to de- 
termine which books are appropriate to a 
reader's needs. Let the student decide. 

Confuse reading level with ability level or 
motivation. 

Expect students to read at your speed or to 
have your zeal and motivation. 

Lapse into traditional literary analysis, dissec- 
tion of a book, quizzes or cross examination 
of readers. The reader's pleasure is para- 
mount. 



• Use the teaching of a novel as an opportu- 
nity to teach vocabulary. The goal is enjoy- 
ment, not mastery of content. 

• Fail to make readers secure in their re- 
sponses so that they will learn to trust their 
own impulses. 

• Allow any student to be ridiculed for a legiti- 
mate response. Insist on respect and toler- 
ance. 

• Ignore the cardinal principle that response 
to literature begins with the student's en- 
joyment and engagement with a text. It 
cannot be forced externally. 
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Unit Lesson Plan 
(Grades 9-10) 

Examining Prejudice 
and Stereotypins 

The Outsiders 
by S. E. Hioton 



Purpose/Goal 

This unit provides activities uMch will enaUe 
students to acknowledge their prejudices and 
tendencies to stereotype. It may help them 
begin to overcome those habits by recognizing 
their shared humanity with the victims of 
their prejudice and stereotyping. In addition, stu- 
dents will gain experience in posing questions 
for interviews, interacting with interviewees and 
articulating their responses. Activities follow 
class reading of The Outsiders by S. E. Hinton 
and are related in theme to events which occur 
in the novel. 

Objectives 

The student will 

participate in a teacher-led discussion of the 
nature of prejudice and stereotyping and of 
their universality. 

participate in the reading and discussion 
of several selections concerning prejudice and 
stereotyping. 

maintain a personal response journal to all 
activities [n unit. 

formulate a list of five questions to ask inter- 
viewee or select questions from list included 
with pl^ 

prepare a questionnaire to administer to se- 
lected interviewees. 

conduct two interviews, recording responses 
on cassette tapes or in writini^. 

prepare written record or interviewee's an- 
gers to share with class/groups. 

piesent questions and responses to class/ 
groups. 

partidj^ate in class discussions of responses 
an^ results of unit's activities. 



Materials 

Copies of "After You, My Dear Alphonse," 
by Shirley Jackson, "On the Sidewalk 
Bleeding" by Evan Hunter and "Ain't I a 
Woman" by Sojourner Truth 

Student or teacher-made questions for inter- 
views 

Several portable cassette tape recorders 
and blank cassettes 



Snsiaiary 

Prejudice and stereotyping are evils which occur 
universally, but which often remain unexplored 
by adolescent readers, at least at the conscious 
and verbal levels. This unit encourages the 
acknowledgement and examination of common 
prejudices and tendencies to stereotype and 
offers students the opportunity to interact with 
the objects of their pr^udices personally through 
an interview. Students also gain experience h\ 
posing questions, relating to the interviewees 
and articulating their answers after the inter- 
views. This unit will require six to eight days. 



P^ocedores 

1. Prepare class for unit by reviewing effects of 
prejudice and stereotyping in The Outsiders 
and in society at large. 

2. Discuss the significance of prejudice and 
stereotyping. 

3. Lead a class discussion of the statements, 
indicating the range of prejudice revealed 
by the responses and the possible ori- 
gins of the prejudice. Stress the insidious 
nature of prejudice and stereotyping 
and their universality. 



4. Distribute copies of reading selections. 
Read and discuss. If class time is limited, 
assign to be completed at home. 

5. Have students write personal feelings or 
responses genc^rated by selections in pro- 
ject journals. Spediy requirements for use 
and evaluation of journals. 

6. Lead class discussion concerning the nature, 
cause and effects of the prejudice/stereo- 
typing occurring in each story. Encourage 
student accounts of their own experiences 
with prejudice/stereotyping as victims or as 
perpetrators and the emotions and actions 
that resulted. 

7. Guide discussion back to student re- 
sponses. List common victims of prejudice/ 
stereotyping on board and have students 
brainstorm possible solutions or remedies 
for beginning to overcome their own pre- 
judices/stereotyping. (Be sure overcoming 
ignorance of victim's real nature is men- 
tioned.) 

8. Explain interview assignment. Students will 
consult chart of survey results to deter- 
mine which of their prejudices/stereotypes 
appear most frequently. From those* stu- 
dents will select two categories from which 
people will be selected to be interviewed. 
(Example: Student who finds that his or her 
prejudices were mainly racial and national, 
would interview one person of another race 
and one of another nationality). 

9. Have students compose and turn in five 
questions to use in conducting a personal 
interview or select from the list of possi- 
ble questions provided with this plan. (You 
must screen all questions for appropriate- 
ness.) 

10. Have students explain reasons for ques- 
tion choices in journal. 

11. Allow time for sharing range of questions 
ii class or make composite list of all sub- 
mitted so students can improve own 
choice of questions. 

12. Ask students to submit final list of Ave. 
Screen and return to students. 

13. Have students proceed with interviews 
away from school. Stagger due dates, 
having first ones in three days and the 
second in five. Provide players and blank 



cassettes as available on first-come 
basis. Help students make other choices 
if desired interviewees are not available. 

14. On day interviews are due, allow volun- 
teers to report experiences, read, relate or 
write responses or play taped responses. 
Continue until all are presented. 

15. Ask students to submit written records of 
any interview not tape recorded. Taped 
responses will be their own proof. 

16. When all students have presented, have stu- 
dents respond in journals, recording 
thoughts, changes in attitude, concerns, 
frustrations or other responses. 

17. Lead concluding discussion, encouraging 
students to share ideas recorded in proj- 
ect journals. 

Evaloation 

1. Students can be given points for 

reading and participating in the discus£;*on 
of the reading selections 

turning in adequate response journal 

submitting list of questions for interviews 

submitting final taped or written responses 
of interviewees and for presenting oral re- 
ports. 

2. Students could respond to their experiences 
with original poetry or artwork concerning 
prejudice/stereotyping. 

3. Students could respond to their experiences 
with an original short story or drama about 
a situation involving prejudice/stereotyping. 

Follow Up 

1. Students could conduct additional inter- 
views and write up transcripts to share with 
class. 

2. Students could write scenarios involving 
prejudice/stereotyping and role-play them 
for the class. If possible, video tape them 
for other classes or for repeat viewing. 

3. Student could write original short story 
whose protagonist is a member of a group 
toward which the student acknowledges 
prejudice. 

4. Students could write a children's story 
about prejudice/stereotyping. 
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Unit Lesson Plan 
(Grades 11-12) 

Investigative and 
Analytical Thinking 

The Yotms l^jadlords 

by Waher Dean Myers 



Purpose/Goal 

The purpose of this unit is to engage students in 
investigative and anaylytical thinking. In addi- 
tion, students will gain experience in distinguish- 
ing fact and opinion, judging the relevance of 
information, assuming varying perspectives in 
thinking and writing about a situation and 
using persuasive language. Activities are related 
to themes and situations in the high interest, 
easy reading novel The Voung Landlords by 
Walter Dean Myers. 

Objectives 

The student will 

distinguish fact and opinion. 

evaluate the relevance of information to a 
given situation. 

prepare for a mock trial by gathering evi- 
dence, writing statements from depositions of 
witnesses and preparing defense and prose- 
cution strategies. 

stage a mock trial. 

write news reports of the trial's events. 
Materials 

Teacher made materials (hypothetical police 
report, statements of witnesses and defendent, 
list of evidence) 

Legal pads and pens or pencils 
Poster board and feh tip markers 
Tape player and blank cassette 
Simmiary 

Investigative and analytical thinking are skills 
that are transferable to all aspects of lifSe. This 
activity encourages the discrimination of rele- 
vant information froir irrelevant and (act from 



opinion, and strengthens students' abilities to see 
a situation from perspectives other than their 
own. Also, it provides experience using language 
to persuade others and change outcomes. 
(This activity will take four-six days). 

Procedures 

1. Prepare class for activity by group review of 
the events surrounding the arrest of Chris 
(77ie Voung Landlords). Have class recall 
evidence, investigative procedures, con- 
flicting testimonies and other related details 
generated by the class. Conclude with a 
discussion of typical prosecution and defense 
strategies and concerns. 

2. Prepare and distribute a police report of a 
crime. Include description of crime, state- 
ments by two prosecution and two defense 
witnesses, defendant's deposition and a 
list of 15-20 pieces of evidence about the 
case. (For ideas;^ see Stanford and SobeP 
entries in Resources at end.) 

3. Divide cla£» into two groups — proseoiliori 
and defense. Afi:er emphasizing need for 
teamwork and secrecy, have e&ch group 
select a leader and analyze the police 
report from its perspective. 

4. Have each group examine the list of evi- 
dence and determine whether or not each 
piece of e^/idence is relevant to its side or 
could be useful or damaging. 

5. Next, have each group examine the wit- 
nesses' statements to distinguish fact hem 
opinion and to evaluate potential worth 

to its case. 

6. Members of the prosecution should select 
a prosecuting attorney, an assistant, a 
court reporter (to tape proceedings), 
two prosecution witnesses^ two people to 
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help set up the courtroom and two sur- 
prise witnesses. 

7. Members the defense should select a 
defendant, a defense a'ltomey, an assis- 
tant, a bailiff, two defense witnesses, two 
people to help set up courtroom and 
two surprise witnesses. 

8. Have each group prepare and submit to 
you its role assignments and a proposed 
trial strategy, telling what it will try to 
prove and details of how it will proceed. 

9. Have each group prepare a simple open- 
ing statement which reveals what it will try 
to prove and which will try to influence 
the court*s opinion from the outset. 

10. Have the four students selected earlier 
arrange the classroom as a courtroom and 
label the prosecution table, the defense 
table, the bench and the jury box. 

11. Give each group classroom time to prac- 
tice its strategy in privacy. 

12. Invite another teacher or the principal to 
serve as a judge and (if desired) impar- 
tial students from another class to serve 
as jury. 

13. Hold trial. Bailiff calls court to order, judge 
addresses court and starts proceedings, call- 
ing prosecution first. 



14. Deftvnse presents case. 

15. Attorneys give summation arguments. 

16. Judge renders verdict, passes sentence and 
dismisses court. 

Evalaation 

1. Write a news report of the trial's highlights, 
outcome or peisonalities. 

2. Respond to the activity with original poetry 
or artwork. 

3. Write a short story about the defendant, 
any one of the witnesses, the attorneys or 
the judge. Show another side of the per- 
son. 

4. Transcribe the tape of the proceedings. 

5. Write a script for a play based on this trial 
or another trial. 



Follow Up 

1. Allow each group to present Oscars to ;ts 
stars. 

2. Arrange for trial to be staged again and 
recorded on videotape for other classes or 
repeat viewings. 



SMOG Grading 
A New Rei^dability 
Formula 



By G. Harry McLaushlin 



• Count 10 consecutive sentences near the 
beginning of the text to be assessed, 10 in 
the middle and 10 near the end. Count 
as a sentence any string of words ending 
with a period* question mark or exclama- 
tion point. 

• In the 30 selected sentences, count every 
word of three or more syllables. Any string 
of letters or numerals beginning and end- 
ing with a space or punctuation mark 
should be counted if you can distinguish at 
least three syllables when you read it 



aloud in context. If a polysyllabic word is 
repeated, count each repetition. 

• Estimate the square root of the number of 
polysyllabic words counted. This is done by 
taking the square root of the nearest perfect 
square. For example, if the count is 95, the 
nearest |>erfect square is 100, which yields to 
a square root of 10. If the count lies roughly 
between two perfect squares, choose the 
lower number. For instance, if the count is 
110, take the square root of 100 rather 
than that of 121. 
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• Add 3 to the approxiinate square root This 
gives the SMOG Grade, which is the read- 
ing grade that a person must have reached 
if he is to understand ftiUy the text asses- 
sed. 

• SMOG Grade = 3 + polysyllable count 
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Writing 
in the 
Literature Class 



Rationale 

Students should write in the [jteiratkiire class 
so that they wiii exp^tl^nce f^me of the same 
things as tjw writers they a\ e reading. The 
teacher's job is building connections between the 
world of the student and the world created by 
the writer Writing in response to something 
read and enjoyed may' be the strongest link 
thst can be forged in the classroom between 
student and literature. That is not to say that 
all writing in the literature class should be re- 
s^^nse centered, although writing in that mode 
is what we would e>cpect most with literature 
and the high school student. Writing should 
move the student closer to the work, and at 
times, put the studc^nt into the artistic process. 

Too often students in literature classes write 
nothing. If they are asked to write, it is only for 
evaluation. And their range of experience is 
narrowed even further because students are typi- 
cally limited to writing summaries, explana- 
tions or other limited kinds of literary analysis 
with the perfunctory evaluation of their read- 
ings. This writing is better than multiple choice 
questions, but the value is limited. The poten- 
tial of writing for understanding in the literature 
class should not be ignored. The power writ- 
ing has f^.r meshing the world of reader and 
author should be realized and used. 

Writing clwIfiM literature. It is a tool for 
understanding. There are times when students, 
faiced with a difficult and complex work, may 
not be able to understand it in a coherent way 
through writing about it. Students can be 
guided to a clearer, deeper understanding of 
literature through the following. 

PrcTMdinfl writing activities to put students in 
touch with their own experiences or other read- 
ing experiences relative to work read. Writings 



at regular intervals during the readings of a 
long work to cl€irify, ponden question and f>hare 
insights. 

Postreadins writing activities to synthesize 
understanding of the work, to anticipate fur- 
ther reading and perhaps to relate the work 
again to personal experience on a deeper level. 

Writing provides a means of direct response 

to literature. Whether it is a free written pe/r- 
sonai respor^se or a guided response on visual 
iniagery in a work, writing is a natural way 
for students to make the reading their own.) 
Most UTiting in the literature class should 
involve the student's response in some way. The 
pleasure of writing and the pleasure of read- 
ing are brought together, and literature becomes 
more than a difficult and sometimes boring 
classroom exercise. Students expbre their under- 
standings and feelings about what they read, 
and they explore at the same time their knowl* 
edge and insights into themselves. 

Writing for understanding and writing for 
response are not mutually exclusive. Both work 
as well with form in literature as they do 
with subject, theme and character. As students 
grow in sophistication as readers,, they also 
grow as writers about and in response to 
literature. And the use of prose, dramatic and 
poetic form? are within their abilities. 

A practical reason for including writing in litera- 
tuie classes is to ensure students essential prac- 
tice with writing for long periods of time. Stu- 
dents cannot become accomplished writers 
unless they write — regularly for a variety of 
reasons and in response to a variety of liter- 
a5y experiences. Ironically, the more able stu- 
dents are the ones likely to suffer more from 
this neglect because they are likely to be 
assigned literature classes reserved for the col- 
lege bound. 
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Writing in the Litersitere Class 

Model 



Stage #1 

Writing about the 
things 



Journal umem 

(anddi^jMon and 
remponme) 

Writinfl i ^«S» 
Persona] nanrative 
Free writing response 
Creative response 
Retelling 



Exporience BvUdias 



Stage #2 

Writing in the 
mame way 

Journal luies 
(making connectionm 
and modeling) 

Writins tesks 

Explaining 
Questioning 
Comparing 
Modeling 

Mukipie approaches 



Meaning and Form 



Stage #3 

Writing for the 
mame reasons 

Journal uses 
(anafy^iSp remearcht 
creative writing) 

Writing tasks 

Interpreling 
Traditional criticism 
Researching 
Critical Review 
Modeling 
Creating 

CrMcioHi and Creatins 



Stage #1, FamittarHy 

Writing About the Same likings 

Students who are Just becoming fomfliar with 
the world of literature or who are struggling with 
understanding what the work is saying, need 
to find points of contact between their own 
experience and the e)q>erience of the writers and 
characters they are reading. The teacher helps 
the students find works they can relate to and 
th^n helps students unlock the experiences in 
the literature through their own (the students') 
and perceptions. Unless that contact is made 
between the life of the student and the lives in 
the reading, understanding is lost. The initial 
task is to help students relate literary ex- 
periences to personal e>q>eriences. 

The teachei must also help students build 
understandings to bring them closer to the ex- 
perience of the page. The social setting of the 
classroom may be the best place for this, with 
its opportunites for reading together and to each 
other, writing and sharing together and talk- 
ing and questioning together. Writing looks 
inward and back to memory, but it also looks 
outward to new experience and reflects the 
experience of others. Writing itself can be a way 
of perceiving and expanding perceptions. 

At this stage in development, one pattern of 
instruction that is effective with students in- 
volves these steps. 



P^^crsading writing experiences after class dis- 
cussion tliat points students toward experiences, 
values and understandings of the material to 
be read; 

sharing the student writings reading aloud 
in small groups (or whole class) with discussion 
about the experiences shared which will expand 
the students find works they can relate to and 
then helps students unlock the experiences in 

reading the literary works chosen from many 
options available; 

discussion relating the liteudry worlds to the 
students* world 

Psstrsading writing, expanding or extending 
the earlier writings and sharing through read- 
ing aloud and culminating the writing/reading 
experience; 

prereading writing experience for i: next 
series of readings. With book-length readings, 
the works may be divided into sections and 
each postreading writing acts as the prereading 
experience for the next section. 

inappropriate Writing Taslcs 

Personal Narrative, In the early stages of 
study, literature students need to write about 
things from their own perspectives, as the pro- 
fessional writers they are reading do. Students 
can experience writing about significant 
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memories, interesting characters, remembered 
times and places, conflicts in values, lessons 
learned by doing and important relationships. 
Writing carefuUy focused personal narratives 
and sharing these memories by reading aloud 
permits students to see more clearly the mir- 
ror of human experience in the work of literary 
aziists. 

Writing personal narratives also draws from the 
oral tradition of story telling. Telling tales on 
paper is a way for students to share the craft of 
Mark Twain, William Faulkner, Tom Wolfe 
an o other master who translate the human 
volL% onto the printed page. Students begin 
to feel the art of the writer by ivriting. 

Free WrMfig Remponme 

Free writing is a valuable tool for eliciting re- 
sponse to litera; • re. Writing should be done as 
soon as the piece is read. Because 'ree writ- 
ing is unn^lcted by concerns u&age, me- 
chanics, revision or grade, k c*;n f . the 
student-writer Jnio interestit;^ :^ surprising 
assodatiOi:.^ j{ thought, into sudden insights 
and into new un^derstandings. If it is practiced 
regularly, free writing can help new under- 
standings, h can htip sf>At^^r^s discover what 
they know about what t&wp ! ave read and 
lead them into deeper understandings of the 
work. Free writing, kept iregulariy in a reading 
journal, can also give the teacher a look info 
the student's understanding of and preiierences 
for the literature. This makes the journal an 
invaluable teaching tool. In cle:;sses where free 
writing is used for understanding and exploring 
literature, students should select and revise pas- 
sages from the free writings and share these 
with others in the class. 

CrmaUpm Rmmponme. Another open ended writ- 
ing assignment that has proved ef&ctive with 
novice Ifo^.^ure students is the creative re- 
sponse to reading. The instructions are for stu- 
dents to react in writing to the piece that was 
read. Any form of writing is appropriate, except 
the sunrnisury or evaluation. Some suggestions 
for student approaches to the creative response 
include 

arguing with the authon 
writing a t«^iter to a character; 
writing a new and different ending; 
writing a poem about a nanative; 
writing a narative about a poem; 
continuing the narrative beyond the "Ending; 



I talking to the characters; 
describing a setting from your experience of 
which a place in the work reminds you; 
describing someone you know who is sim- 
ilar to a character in the work: 
writing an advertisement for th? worl* 
WLlting an imaginary interview with a cnarac- 
ter or the author; 

asking every question you want answered 
about the reading; 

describing one change you would make in 
the work if you were the writer. 

RetmlUng and Paraphr€:me. Students can 
clarify their thinkinc! about a reading by para- 
pfirasing it if it is a poem or retelling the narra- 
th^e if it is fiction or drama. Particularly with 
difflcult or obscure selections, retelling can help 
students sort out confusing parts. 

Uses c^f tlie Journal 

The journal is best used in the early stage of 
development in literature study for anticipation 
and response. It shouM reflect the exploratory 
nature of students' eariy encounters with liter- 
ature, h is a place to free write about readings; 
to respond in open-ended ivays to stories, 
poems and plays and to discover meaning 
through the rethinking of something read. The 
journal is also the place for students to cxam- 
im^, their own experience, feel^sigs and values and 
to juxtapose th^m with the events, moods and 
themes they find in their reading. 

Regular writing in the journal complements, 
datifies and extends regu!ar reading. Students 
should select writings frrm theu journals, 
revise the$>: and read them co their peers. Shar- 
ing insi£»ii;kaj, understandings and enjoyments 
is a large part of the study of literature. 

Stage: #1: Sample Lesson 

Short Story: 

"The Adventure erf the Speckled Band" by Sir 
Arthur CoTir.n Doyle (Mystery) 

Pkocedwea 

Begin the pr^reading session with a discussion 
of fear. What frightens you nsost? When were 
you most afraid? Ask students 'to free write 
about a frightening incident. Share these memo- 
ries in class. Explore real-life mysteries in the 
news, perhaps a spectacular murder or theft. 
(Check back issues of the paper for the Trion 
devil worshippers murders, December 1982 or 
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another particularly macabre example.) An 
attemative is for students to brov.se through 
books such as «>ay Robert Nash's Sloodletters 
and Badmcn, Or *niite a detective fvorn the 
local police department, FBI or GBI to talk to 
students about solving real mysteries. 

Student '-^ose a short story to read from 
among jv^si mysteries. They may read Doyle 
or Poe or a more modern writer. The only 
restrictions are that the reading br a short story 
and that it deal with crime and/or the solution 
of a crime (the stranger the better). 

After the first reading, students qukkSy jot 
down in their Journals all the questions :^hey can 
develop about their stories. Group students by 
reading i^reference and have them share their 
questions and Impressions of the stories. 

(Not*: It may be advisable tfier further dlscuaslon to read 
the 8torie$ a second time,) 

Students write a creative resjponse to the stories. 
After time for revision and cleaning the copy, 
the responses are shared by reading aloud, with 
discussion of the responses, the stories and 
the mystery genre. 

Extensions 

Students read and respond to more shoifi .sto- 
ries by the same author or similar authors. 

Students read mystery novels 

Students may read true crime narrative^: (e.g. 
The Executioner's Song, In Cold Blood, Helter 
Skelter, The Onion Field, Murder in Coweta 
County). 

(Casfios: Be aware «3l the coinn»:«nity V standards. 
Parents' permis on Is more than adidsable.) 

Stage #2: Differentiation 

Writins in the Same Way. 

Even though students become familiar with 
literature (or with the genres studied) and are 
able to make fine distinctions and compari- 
sons an^.ong works* they should continue theii 
earlier writing activities. Writing about litera- 
ture is cumulative. The earlier kinds of writing 
— personal narrative, free writ^?n response, 
creative response and retelliri>3 - are still vaku- 
able approaches to new expericijices with 
literature. As with their reading, students will 
write longer pieces with more understanding 
of the forms that are now part of their 
repertoire. The students' growing awareness of 



form and technique, howeve r ^r^^ke other 
kinds of writing al>out literature appropriate at 
this stage. 

Students' writing at this stage should focus on 
the related concepts of mesnins and form. 
Early writing abo^jt literature hdps students dis- 
cover meaning. Writing at this stage is a way 
for students to explore meanings in depth and 
in more challenging works. 

Appropriate Writing Tasiis 

Explaining. Explaining meaning in a com- 
plex work from a personal perspective to an 
audience of peers Is suited bc^h to the study 
of literature and to expository writing. The key 
element Itere is aharing written perceptions 
with others engaged in similar explorations. The 
assignment should be exploratory and accept- 
ably tentative, with wide latitudes ^strJ-MKik^a 
and accepted for dififerences of interpretation, 
seeming contradictions 9.itd paradoxes and ^ogi- 
cal dead ends. The aim .^s for the processes 
of writing and sharing to eikhance the processes 
of reading and thinking. 

Qu^aMo^Hng. With complex works or whf n 
class c^iscussion leads into purples, it is some- 
times a gocd idea to ask students ^o stop the 
discusclv^r? nt mSdpok^v and write their ques- 
tions. I. ibty- to pT^-./ent their questions about 
the l i -^v'r O J-tail and then to think through 
and one or wo of them after rereading. 

(A logical option is having students answr^^ 
their questions in small grc^^ps.) Bring the class 
together again and share questions and an- 
swers. 

Comparing. A logical extension of writing 
about meaning in one work is to compa;^ 
meaning in several works ^'ti'^t are similar by the 
same author. After wide reading, it is a sound 
practice to have students pull together the^r 
impressions and perceptions in a writing that 
links the separate experiences and draw conclu- 
sions from them. 

At the sr-'-'^kiie i'rne, students' attention to literary 
form and i^chnique can be focused through 
guided writing experiences. Much of their ex- 
plaining, questioning and comparing of mean« 
ing will also involve the forms and specific tech- 
niques used in the literary arts; meanmg and 
form cannot really be separated fn understand- 
ing literature. The kinds of writing suggested 
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above may focus on the struch? ' ? v^' the work 
overall or on any aspect of the ^i^.trk. 

Questions addressed at this point in the writ- 
ing are: How is the thing put together? How are 
the characters drawn? What do both of these 
have to do with what the writer is saying? 

Modeling on Form. Students can emulate 
the form of writers in limited ways. Their task 
is not to master the masters by copying them, 
but to examine their works more closely by 
imitating specific aspects of form and style. 

The following modeling suggestions are ba^cd 
on American literature. Each is suggested as an 
exploratory Journal writing, at least in the ini- 
tial drafts; most will require additional reading 
beyond the single, anthologized section. (With 
writings of this complexity, many students find 
it helpful first to make a Jot list of details after 
reading and discussion b(>fore beginning the 
actual writing.) 

1. Based on Ernest Hemingway's description 
of the wounded lion in "The Short Happy 
Life of Francis Macomber,'' write a brief 
description from an animal's point of view. 
With younger or less experienced students, 
you may want to use the dog from Jack 
London's "To Build a Fire'* as the model. 

2. Based on the first paragraph of Edgar 
Allan Poe's "The Fall of the House of 
Usher," write a mood description of a house 
or building. Write the description in first 
person from the observer's point of view. 

3. Based on Henry David Thoreau's "The 
Battle of the Ants" in Watden, write a 
close description of something observed 
lit nature. This description should be of 
things in your own neighborhood, 
close to where you live. 

4. Based on Wak Whitman's "Song of 
Myself,""" write description of yourself as a 
representative American using his catalog- 
ing technique of ji&tjng occupations, attri- 
butes and characteristics. This may be in 
prose or free verse. 

5. Based on Mark Twain's t(fe on the Missis- 
sippi, write an extended paragraph describ- 
ing a scene from your hometown. 

6. Based on Sherwood Anderson's "I'm A 
Fool," write an account of an fncident in 
first person told by a child. 



7. Based on the vignettes in Ernest 
Hemingway's In Our Time, write a vignette 
of brief, violent action (e.g., a car wreck, 

a fight, a football play). 

8. Based on James Thurber's "Th€ Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty," write an account of 
a common and boring task you perform, 
but include your daydreams (e.g., sitting 
through a boring class). 

9. Based on Paul Zindel's The Pigman, write 
an account of an incident frcni the 
points of view of two difiierent people. 

10. Based on Ray Bradbury's "There Will 
Come Soft Rains," write an account of 
an incident from the point of view of 

a house or other inanimate object. 

11. B ; , i a: leanne McGahey's "Oregon 

^itf V " .fte a poem or a description of 
a pli..,.;, you know well that involves 
the place, weather and a season of the 
year. 

12. Based on Elizabeth Coatsworth's "Swift 
Things Are Beautiful," write a listing 
poem in two verses about opposttes (e.g., 
loud things and quiet things, big things 
and little things, soft things and hard 
things). 

MuMple Approachem. Students at this stage 
also should be encouraged to bring a number 
of responses to bear on th^ single work under 
study. Examining meanings and form^ as well 
as comparing ih^ xvork to pieces already stud- 
ied and better ?<nou^n, compliment each other. 
Each approach adds dimensions to the others, 
especially in different or complex readings. 
Finally, students model their own writing Cii a 
technique used in the work, bringing the study 
hx\l circle to their experiences translated into 
writing. The sample lesson in this section illus- 
trates multiple approaches applied to one 
reading. 

Uses of the Joiumal 

While Journal writings continue, students should 
begin to use the Journal for making connec- 
tions among the facets of literature study. The 
Journal at this stage should serve three 
functions. First, students engage in a continu- 
ous dialogue with self about the meanings, 
interpretations and implications of literary 
works. The question here is — What is the 
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writer trying to say? The journal helps them dis- 
cover that the answer is rarely simple and 
that a single answer or perspective is not 
enough for a challenging work. 

Second, students compare works in the same 
genre, works by the same author and different 
treatments of similar themes. They should be 
asked from time to time to make comparisons 
and draw conclusions about a writer they 
have pursued through several readings or draw 
together their thinking about several related 
works. The question then becomes — What are 
the common characteristics of literature? It 
is 9 question, of course, never fully answered, 
but one that takes students beyond the single 
work toward a mature perspective. 

Finally, the journal is the safe placH where stu- 
dents can try out forms and practice some of 
the techniques used by literary artists. It is 
the place to g^!n inslghl into the writer's craft 
by writing in the same way as the writer. On 
a more complex level than before, students bring 
their experiences closer to the experiences of 
literature through manipulating the forms of the 
ait. 

Regular sharing of writ^^ ^v revised from the jour- 
nal continues in the literuiure class at this 
stage. 

Stag^ #2: Sample Leaaon 
Poetry 

James Dickey's ''The Lifeguard" 

1. The first job uith any poem, and especially 
one as '^ch ir imagery and associations as 
"The ^ is to determine what is 

liters ^ W^rf^ said. A good rule of thumb in 
studying and poetry is — Find out what it 
says before you deterr^ine what it means. 
Warn students before they begin that the 
poem is difficult because of Dicki^y's speaker, 
the density of its imagery and the unr^lis- 
tic acti(?ns on which its means depend. Read 
the poem aloud several times and talk 
about what the lifeguard/speaker says in the 
poem. Make a list on the board of the fac- 
tual things that happen in the poem. If stu- 
dents seem confused, use an eariier ap- 
proach and have them paraphrase it care- 
fully, using the same sentences that are in 
the text and ignoring stanza breaks. It is 
not necessary to reach a consensus on what 
the poem says, but your completed list of 
facts may look something like this. 



The lifeguard is lying still in the boathouse. 

lie is hiding from the sleeping children. 
(FoH<rvu^g Dickey's conunents on the poem, the 
lifeguard here is he. You may prefer a female 
protagonist.) 

A fish jumps and makes the whole lake 
tremble. 

The lifeguard puts a foot on the water and 
feels the power of the moon. 

The lifeguard walks on the water. 

He walks between the boats and out of the boat- 
house onto the lake. 

The lifeguard is searching for a miracle. 

The children believed he could save a boy 
who sank into the lake. 

The lifeguard saw the boy go under. 

He dived for him into the dark water. 

The lifeguard swam down deep into the cold 
water, alone, with eyes open. 

He searched th^ weeds at the bottom of the 
lake by feel In the dark water. 

The lifeguard tried over and over, but could 
niA. save the boy. 

The children saw it, and their feces showed 
their disappointment in their hero. 

The lifeguard swam to the boathouse underwa- 
ter where the children could not see, alone. 

He waited for the moon to rise so Its power 
wodid hold the fireguard up on the water. 

The water is bright under the lifeguard walk- 
ino on ito 

He walks to the center of the lake. 

He thinks about i;^ving the child who ha:^ died. 

The lifeguard calls the chfld. 

The child answers throufjfh the water. 

The drowned child rises slowly and breaks the 
surfoce of the water. 

The lifeguard does not remember seeing the 
ti>y alive. 

The surface trembles under the lifeguard's 
feet when the child smiles. 

ITie lifegue/d washes black mud from his 
hands. 
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He kneels in moonlight beside a grave in a for- 
est and holds a child of water. 

2. Read the poem aloud again and aslc students 
to question meaning in the poem in their 
Journals, asking the questions they have in 
detail and trying to answer one or two of 
them to their satisfaction. 

Share these In small croups. Then meet 
with the whole class again to discuss particu- 
larly hard questions and points of disagree- 
ment. 

3. Next students free write a response to the 
poem answering the question — What is 
the writer trying to say? You may want 
to share with them Dickey's own inter- 
pretation of the puem from his Self- 
Interviews. Students, of course, do not 
have to agree vith him Just because he is 
the poet. 

4. Students catalog images in the poem by list- 
ing lines and phrases that are metaphors, 
similes, synecdoche (e.g., set my broad 
sole upon silver,*' 'the skin of the sky/' "I 
saw his cropped haircut go under," "my 
steep body flashed / Once"). Share these 
aloud and talk about their individual mean- 
ings and what each adds to the visual and 
emotional effect of the poem. You may 
wish, for example, to divide the passages into 
light and dark images in columns vn the 
board. 

5. Finally, students model on the form in their 
own writing. Most students have been in- 
volved or have heard from someone close to 
them about a serious accident. Ask them 
to write about an accident in first person as 
a participant or obsen/er. But they are to 
include in their description a daydream or 
fantasy told in such a way that it seems fac- 
tual (e.g.. As in 'The Lifeguard," the speaker 
may fantasize about saving someone injured 
or killed in the accident through super- 
natural means.) 

It it not necessar^^ that the narrative be 
wrHten as a ,?0€m. Afte^ the initial free writ- 
ing, however, it jdents may look over the 
imagi^ry in the poem aga^n and rewrite 
their accounts to include examples of sim- 
ilar figurative language. 



Extcaiaions 

1. Several of James Dickey's poems involve 
fantasy or daydream (e.g., "Listen to Fox- 
hounds," "In the Tree House at Night," 
"Hunting CivU War Relics at Nimblewill 
Creek," "The Scarred Girl," 'Dfinking from 
a Helmet," "Encounter in the Cage 
Country"). 

2. At least two poems typically found in high 
school anthologies deal with the untimely 
death of children, John Crown Ransom's 
"Bells for John Whiteside's Daughter" and 
Robert Frost's "Out, Out—". These, or 
others, could be used for further similar 
evaluations and comparisons. 

3. If student interest remains high in "The 
Lifeguard," then a natural culminating 
writing exercise on the poem is to draw 
relevant pieces from the Journal on the 
poem (i.e., the list of facts, questions on 
meaning, free interpretation, catalog of 
images) and to weave the best parts of 
them into a final statement on the poe^. 
This synthesis anticipates the td^jcal 
essays In the writings of the mxt ttage. 

4. Several poems in Reflectiona on a Gift of 
Watermelon P/cWe and Other Modem 
Verse involve fantasy or daydream i e.s-t 
"Go^ i Forever," "August from My Desk," 
"Kansas Boy," "Child on Top of a Green- 
house," "Fifteen"). These might be used for 
interpretation and analysis. 

Stage #3, SynthesU 

Writinfl for the Same Reasons 

By the third stage in (hefr c^e^^lopment, students 
have extend?^ ihfilr skills in differentiating 
among liter works and in making connections 
among the various facets of the literary arts 
in their writing. By this time they are qualified 
at least as novice writers-about-literature and 
they have developed insight into the writer's 
craft that make them capable of critical judge- 
ments in the academic sense. While bringing 
their previously mastered written approaches 
forward to this point in thefr growth, students 
expand and synthesize these to include the 
kinds of writing done by the literary artists 
themselves. 
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Mature students of literature write for the 
saine reasons as the professional unriters and in 
scine of the same ways. Their uniting is of 
two broad kinds — critical writing about 
literature, including research into the back- 
ground of the work when appropriate and cre- 
ative writing from literature. 

Appropriate Writing Tasks 

Critical writing involves either interpretation 
of meaning and technique or judgments of rel- 
ative literary quality, or both. It is an approach 
suited to mature students. A fev/ cautions are 
in order. Detailed academic analysis (""lit. crit." 
in the jargon of cnglish graduate students) 
has always had a limited audience. The pursuit 
of the niceties of literary dissection should not 
be pushed to the extremes of papers suitable 
only for a SAMLA (South Atlantic Modem Lan- 
guage Association) convention. 

Do not lose sight of the fact that the audi- 
ence for secondary students' Interpretations of 
literature Is their fellow students, not academic 
pedagogues. The critical machinery of analysis 
should never receiv . .more attention than the 
work itself. Even when students research back- 
ground on a Shakespearian play, for example, 
more time should not he spent on the Globe 
Theatre or Renaissance England or Shakes- 
peare's biography than is spent on the play 
itself. Finally, high student interest is ni^Cf'^sary 
to sustain critical writing. Monitor studerit writ* 
ing c b^er to keep assignments 

sho^*' «/ger assignments in short 

par i^avvent overwhelming students 

«vhiie J the ""night before" syndrome. 

There are several useful approaches to critical 
writing which may be used individually or in 
combination. Some facility with technical 
literacy terminology Is needed to do a good job 
with each. 

Intmrprmting. Int<>rpreting literary works is an 
extension of the earlier Explaining writing 
task. The students interpret meaning and tech- 
niques in a complex piece of literature in detail 
and from a coherent point of view. They draw 
together the various facets of a challenging 
work of literature and present their complete 
treatment of the work that accounts for its 
major aspects to their peers. 

Traditional Critical Method: An exten- 
sion of students' personal Interpretations of the 



literary work is for them to adopt one of the 
traditional critical stances in interpreting the 
piece. With guided reading of the approaches, 
mature students should be able to apply the 
perspectives of 1; historical, 2) humanistic, 3) 
biographical, 4) psychological or 5) formalist 
criticism to a selected work. Textura! and 
Archetypal criticism «?re probably beyond the 
range of advanced high school students; but 
they can apply one or more of the other per- 
spectives to a challenging literary work, provided 
they have the opportunity for wide reading 
and careful technical guidance. 

Rmmearching. At least two of the critical 
methods require some knowledge beyonJ the 
urork itsetf, a biographical and historical 
criticisnu Students at the third stage of their 
devviopment can profit most from researching 
the backgrounds of the authors and the wcrks 
that they are reading. Particularly with mod- 
em writers, research of biographies and inter- 
views of authors with their own comments on 
their writing ara interesting to students. 

The journal is a good tool for research of this 
kind. 

Note: See Language Arts Guide 9-12, "Researching" 

Critical HWeio. With new or unfamiliar 
works, students may model responses after 
professional critics in the popular media. 
Reviews in such publications as The New /ork 
Times, Esquire or Newsweek can provide the 
initial models and examples of the review's 
language. 

The audience for the review& are other stu- 
dents who have not read the works. Background 
research on the author and the work being 
reviewed can also be a part of the assignment. 

Ci'^eaUng Writing is the mirror image of the 
detached view necessary to the critical writer. 

Modeling TechtdqueB. Students may con- 
tinue to model their writing on the specific terb* 
niques of the liters v artists they are readint^. 
There is nothing wrong with that approach, and 
it shoi^Id be encouraged. 

Writing for tite Same Reamonm. Students 
also need the opportunity to write from the 
same sources of experience and feeling as the 
professional writers they are reading. This 
kind of writing moves beyond the modeling of a 
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striking technique and becomes the creation 
of an art form for its own salce. 

Some students may never have the urge to do 
more than mode! approaches from their read- 
ing. Others, stirred by the feelings touched in 
their reading, will write beyond their nsading. 
They need to be given the opportunity to grow 
with their own words on the page, and they 
nked the suport of an audience of peers and an 
appK/vfRg teacher. 

Uses ih^ Joaraai 

Because mature students of literature will be 
writing longer and more challenging analyses 
and evaluations, the journal is the natural 
plzce for them to develop their ideas, explore 
possibilities and discover associations betweei. 
the various elements of the literary arts. Stu- 
dents should be h2lped in thinking through 
the parts of longer assignments in their journals 
before bringing the parts together in the final 
draft and sharing the whole writing with the 
class. Suggestions need to be made for longer 
and more difficult assignments on what to do 
first, and the specific daily journal tasks needed 
to build an effective piece of literary criticism. 
The journal is an especially effective tool for 
n^mmr^h. Help students form the habits of 
keepi;^ notes, lists of sources, tentative and 
exploration ideas and preliminary drafts in the 
journal. The journal is a place to explore possi- 
bilities and pull together complex judgements 
and interpretations in writing about literature. 

Tlie joumal also is the safe place for sHudents 
to pursue their own amative instincts in writi^r. 
Regular opportunities need to be provided fbir 
students not only to interpret and analyze writ- 
ings and writers, but also for students to ex- 
press themselves as writers in their own right. 

Stage #3: Sample Lemmon 

Draaia: MaciHsA 

1. Journal writing #1: personal rerponse. The 
play is short. Read it first and use the jour- 
nal to talk about It on paper. Ask questions, 
examine characters, explore side issues, 
react to soliloquies, respond to actions that 
you like or do not like or that surprised 
you, catalog the unusutt! and the bizcrfce. 
Take the time to fish through each act f ir 
interesting or puzzling details. 



2. Joumal writing #2: Research. Students 
choose subjects for outside reading, includ* 
ing the background of the play, the Elizabe* 
than view of royalty and regicide. Shake- 
speare's biography as it applies to the play, 
the historical Macbeth and critical interpre- 
tations. These are collected in the joumal and 
shared with the class. 

3. Joumal writing #3: character. Reread the play, 
perh^^ps aloud this time. The ^k:us of the 
joum&i responses ft>r each act should be on 
the characters and their motivations. Mac- 
beth and Lady Macbeth will get most of the 
attention, but other characters should not 
be ignored (e.g., the Weird Sisters, Duncan, 
Lady Macduff). The question to consider is 
— Why does the character do those things? 
Especially in examining Macbeth himself, 
an attempt shot* be made to see the worid 
as he does. 

4. Joumal writing #4: worid view and research. 
Students review the play a final time and 
make a list of lines and phrases that describe 
the world of Macbeth. Outside reading is 
a$$i;§ned on issues of morality from the play 
and in our Shakespearian writings. 

5. Conference and revision. The next task is for 
students to pull together their interpreta- 
tions and the information accumulated on the 
plas nto a coherent description. A confer- 
ence with the teacher to suggest selection of 
material and ways of organizing the final 
paper should preceed an intermediate draft. 
Small group sharing, and editing are advis- 
able before the final draf^. 

JExtensioM 

L Consider the possibilities of research into 
assassinations for information to be used 
in writing imaginative narrative about 
the murders of political leaders. 

2. Other Shakespearian tragic heroes sug- 
gest themselves for comparison to Macbeth 
(e.g., Brutus, Hamlet, Othello, Anthony, 
Uar). 

3. Compare the tragedy of Macbeth with ron- 
temporciv Iragedies like Arthur Miller'j 
Death of a Salesman, Tennessee WilUarns* 
The GSasB Menagerte or Eugene O^NeilFs 
Mourning Becomes Electro. 
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4. The great Elizabethan tragedy may also be 
compared to the classic Greek tragedies of 
Sophocles, Euripides and Aeschylus. 

5. Like many writers, students may want to use 
famous lines from Macbeth as the basis 
for writings of their own. 
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